

















CAPTAIN WILLIAMS, OF THE * ONEIDA.” 


Later and fuller accounts of the terrible dis- 
aster to the Oneida leave no room for doubt as 
to the crime of Captain Eyre. It is shown that, 
after striking the Oneida, the Bombay must have 
backed away from her before continuing on her 
course, so that her officers 
must have been aware of 
the serious nature of the 
collision, and that it was 
not a ‘‘mere graze,” as 
Captain Eyre afterward 
declared he supposed it to 
be. Nothing is wanting 
to show that in leaving 
the Oneida he knew he 
was forsaking a crippled 
and perhaps sinking ship. 
It is in evidence that the 
whistle of the Oneida was 
blown and three guns 
fired; yet Captain Eyre 
asserts that he heard no- 
thing of these, although 
the sound was distinctly 
heard at Yokohama, twen- 
ty miles distant. It is 
somewhat remarkable that 
the ‘‘strong breeze” to 
which he attributes his 
not hearing them should 
not have prevented the 
sound from reaching ears 
so much further away in 
the same direction, and 
not listening, as he as- 
serts he was, for signals 
of distress. But the stew- 
ard of the Bombay, on ar- 
riving at Yokohama, as- 
serted that they had run 
down a ship and “cut her 
in to the water's edge, so 
that he could see the men 
carrying some person on 
deck ;” and Lieutenant 
Criemens, of the British 
ship Ocean, testified before 
the naval Court of Inquiry 
convened at Yokohama to 
investigate the conduct of 
Captain Eyre, that the 
Captain boasted to him, 
the night of his arrival at 
Yokohama, that ‘‘ he had 
cut the whole quarter off 
a d—d Yankee frigate, 
and served her bloody 
right well.” His own ey- 
idence before the Court, 
guarded as it was, shows 
that he knew or suspected 
that the collision was a 
very serious one; for he 
inquired of the pilot where 
he could go for safety, 
supposing his own ship 
was hurt, and seems to 
have been quieted by the 
answer that a spit of land 
was so near at hand that 
a ship could not possibly 
go down. If he had 
merely ‘‘ grazed” the Onei- 
da, why should he be so 
solicitous about his own 
safety? He spent a ‘‘ good 
fifteen minutes” in look- 
ing out for signals, and 
then, without considering 
that possibly the ship he 
had run into was too much 
injured to fire signals (sup- 
posing it to be true that he 
did not hear the guns that 
were fired), he steamed 
away, leaving the noble 
ship to go down in dark- 
ness, bearing with her 
scores of brave men. 

The records of cruelty 
on sea or land contain no- 
thing to surpass the inhu- 
manity and wickedness of 
this great crime. 

_ Captain Wixtiams, of the Oneida, conducted 
himself with the courage and heroism of a true 
man. One of the survivors of the disaster, Mr. 
W. W. Crowninsnrecp, the ( ‘aptain’s clerk,says, 
in his account of his escape: “‘ Captain W1LL- 
TAMs acted as bravely as he has always done. 
He would not leave his post on tite bridge, al- 





| though he was almost pulled away, and when 
+ urged by Mr. Yares, replied, ‘I go down with 
my ship.’ A petty officer urging him to go, he 
grasped the iron rail and said, ‘No; this is my 
place, and here I remain.’” ‘This heroism, we 
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and, after seeing all the sick and invalid seamen 
removed to the deck, returned below to his post 
of duty. A comrade hailed him to come on 
deck, as the ship was going down. ‘‘ No,” said 
Ensign Copp, **I am stationed here, and can 


are proud as Americans to say, was shared by | not come until relieved.” 
Lieutenant-Commander Stewart and Ensign | last seen trying to rc scue the little ‘‘ Yakonin.” 


all on board the ship; not one who had a sta- | 
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tion left it, but stood facing death without a mur- 
mur. Not a cry was heard when the good ship 
went down. 

Several very touching instances of self-control 
and moral heroism were witnessed while the ship 
was settling down into the sea; none more so 
than that of Ensign Cuartes A. Corr. This 
brave youth was in charge of the “‘ berth deck,” 


magazine in his pocket. Together theysforced 
| the door, and together aided in firing th ns ; 


® Down witn my Sur.” 


Apams went to fire the alarm-guns, and ascer- 
tained that one of the men at the wheel, who was 
killed and swept overboard, had the key to the 


but. before the fourth conte be fired the — 
had gained so rapidly that the heavy gun an 
iron carriage slipped and went down the hatch- 
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way, carrying with it Ensign Anams, and crush- 
ing him to instant death 


Surgeon Frorwincuam had with him a re- 


| markably bright Japanese boy of two-sworded 








inheritance, whom he was takitg to New York 
to educate for five years; true to his trust, he was 


It is sad to think that, 
despite the brutal inhu- 
manity of Captain Eyre, 
most of these lives might 
have been saved had the 
Oneida been suitably pro- 
vided with boats. Before 
leaving Yokohama Cap- 
tain WILLtAMs applied for 
boats to replace some that 
had been lost in a storm. 
His application was re- 
fused. ‘This is a matter 
that requires strict inves- 
tigation, to ascertain upon 
whom rests,the responsi- 
bility of having sent to sea 
a national ship unprovided 
with the proper means of 
saving the lives of her of- 
ficers and crew in case of 
accident. 
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SMALL MEN IN BATTLE. 


THERE is a principle of 
natural selection in an en- 
emy’s bullets which bears 
more heavily against large 
than against small men. 
Large men are more like- 
ly to be hit. The chance 
of a man being accident- 
ally shot is as the square 
root of the product of his 
height multiplied into his 
weight; where a man of 
16 stone in weight, and 6 
feet 24 inches high, will 
escape from chance shots 
for two years, a man of 8 
stone in weight, and 5 feet 
6 inches high, would es- 
cape for three. But the 
total proportion of the risk 
run by the large man is 
considerably greater. He 
is conspicuous from his 
size, and is therefore more 
likely to be recognized and 
made the object of a spe 
cialaim. It is also in hu- 
man nature that the shoot 
er should pick out the 
largest man, just as he 
would pick out the largest 
bird in a covey, or ante 
lope inaherd. Again, of 
two men who are aimed 
at, the bigger is the more 
likely to be hit, as afford 
ing a larger target. ‘This 
chance is a trifle less than 
the ratio of his increased 
sectional area, though we 
are unable to calculate the 
decrease, from our igno- 
rance of the average dis 
tance of the enemy and 
the closeness of his fire. 
At long distances, and 
when the shooting was 
wild, the decrease would 
be insensible ; com- 
paratively close ranges it 
would be unimportant. As 


a matter of fact, com- 
manders are very fre- 
quently the objects of 


special aim. When Soult 
visited England, a story 
appeared in the newspa- 
pers of some English vet- 
eran having declared that 
the hero must have lived 
a charmed life, for he had 
“covered” him. with bis 
rifle upward of thirty times, and yet had never 
the fortune to hit him. Nelson was killed by 
one of many shots aimed directly at him, by a 
rifleman in the main-top of the French vessel with 
which his own was closely engaged. 

The total relative chances against being shot 
in battle, of two men of the respective heights 
and weights I have described, are as 3 to 2 in 
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favor of the smaller man in respect to accidental 
shots, and in a decidedly more favorable propor- 
tion in respect to direct aim; the latter chance 
being compounded of the two following—first, a 
better hope of not being aimed at, and secondly, 
a hope very little less than 3 to 2 of not being 
hit when made the object of an aim. 

This is really an important consideration. Had 
Nelson been a large man, instead of a mere feath- 
er-weight, the probability is that he would not 
have survived so long. His active career extend- 
ed through twelve years, during the earlier part 
of which he was much more frequently under 
fire than afterward. Had he only lived through 
two-thirds, or even three-fourths, of his battles, 
he could not have commanded at the Nile, Co- 
penhagen, or Trafalgar. His reputation under 
those cir¢umstances would have been limited to 
that of a dashing captain or a young and prom- 
ising admiral. Wellington was a small man; if 
he had been shot in the Peninsula, his reputa- 
tion, though it would have undoubtedly been 
very great, would have lost the lustre of Water- 
loo. In short, to have survived is an essential 
condition to becoming a famed commander ; 
yet persons equally endowed with military gifts 
—such as the requisite form of high intellectual 
and moral ability and of constitutional vigor— 
are by no means equally qualified to escape shot 
free. The enemy’s bullets are least dangerous to 
the smallest men, and therefore small men are 
more likely to achieve high fame as commanders 
than their equally gifted contemporaries whose 
physical frames are larger. 
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CONGRESS AND CUBA. 

S we write, it is still uncertain what action 
Congress will take upon the Cuban ques- 

tion. General Banks's resolution, virtually 
recognizing the belligerent rights of Cuba, has 
not yet been adopted, and Mr. Morton’s bill 
reported in the Senate has been seriously shorn. 
It now forbids any ship or vessel to be fitted out, 
armed, or equipped for the service of any Eu- 
ropean prince or state for the purpose of sub- 
duing American colonists claiming independ- 


ence ; but the section prohibiting the sale of 
arms and munitions was stricken out in Com- 
mittee. The bill as reported removes the ob- 


scurity of the present law of 1818, which for- 
bids the equipping and arming of any vessel 
‘to ernise or commit hostilities against the 
subjects, citizens, or property of any foreign 
prince or state, or of any colony, district, or 
people with whom the United States are at 
peace.” Under this clause it was contended 
by Senator CARPENTER that the Spanish gun- 
boats could be detained. But it was enough to 
ask whether these words, ‘‘ colony, district, or 
people,” did not necessarily mean to describe 
some authority which the United States had in 
some way recognized; and whether they could 


be applied, for instance, to the county of York- 
shire in England, or to the province of Catalonia 
in Spain. 


The precise words of the new bill leave no 
doubt of this kind. It forbids the fitting out 
of ships in our ports by any European power, 
for the purpose of subduing American colonists 
claiming independence, It says to the Euro- 
pean states, ‘You may send as many soldiers 
and ships as you please from Europe to retain 
your colonies, but you shall not use our ports 
as your naval base of war.” It virtually denies 
the equal right of European authority in the pa- 
rent state and the Americancolony. If weare 
at peace with Spain she may strengthen herself 
in our ports to suppress a republic in Andalusia, 
but not to suppress a republic in Cuba. Our 
wish, therefore, according to this bill, is not to 
extend republicanism ; it is to destroy European 
authority in America. 

In one important point the bill goes beyond 
the declaration in President Monror’s Message 
of 1828, which was the manifesto of the ‘‘ Mon- 
roe doctrine.” That declaration was in two 
passages of the Message. In one the Presi- 
dent said that the American continents were 
henceforth ‘‘not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European pow- 
In the other he said, **‘ With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European pow- 
er we have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere ;” and he added that those colonies which 
had declared and maintained their independ- 
ence, and ‘‘whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles ac- 
knowledged,” must not be touched. Mr. Mor- 
ToN’'s bill proposes that we shall now interfere 
with the existing colonies te the point of forbid- 
ding European powers to strengthen themselves 
in our ports by fitting out ships. They may, 
indeed, uy arms and ammunition; nor is it 
clear that European ships of war may not be 
repaired in our harbors. But Spain shall build 
no more gun-boats in New York to subdue Cuba 
—that, at least, is evident. 

The reason of such a limitation as this it is 
not easy to see, 


. 
er.’ 


we have seen, expressly disclaimed any ques- 
tion of it. Mr. Cray, as Secretary of State, in 
1825, wrote that the United States desired “no 
politieal change” in Cuba. Wherever the co- 
lonial authority of the European state existed, 
it was undisputably recognized by the. United 
States as of the same kind and degree as its 
authority elsewhere. To this country Spanish 
troubles in Malaga and Spanish troubles in Porto 
Rico were the same, so long as we were at peace 
with Spain, and so long as the troubles did not 
seem to us to authorize a declaration of bellig- 
erent rights to the insurrection, Whenever that 
time came we were to be governed, of course— 
upon the grounds that we had always occupied 
—by the same principles. 

But if, as the Morton bill seems to imply, 
the title of Spanish authority in Cuba, or of any 
European state upon this continent, is defective, 
or, for good reasons, intolerable, let us issue a 
general warning to that effect, If, when any 
number of inhabitants of a colony raise the 
standard of insurrection, we intend to regard 
them as ‘“‘American colonists claiming inde- 
pendence,” why do we resort to so clumsy a plan 
as Senator Morton’s? The simpler and man- 
lier way would be to recognize them as belliger- 
ents whenever they declare their independence. 
If this would be to flout all our own traditions, 
and to justify the action of the British Govern- 
ment when the rebellion began, it would at least 
be frank and intelligible. It would say plainly 
to the world that whenever a party of our own 
citizens, for whatever purpose, went to & colony 
and persuaded a few American colonists to claim 
independence, we should take their part, and, 
having broken their connection with Europe, 
annex them to vurselves. If this policy should 
justly expose us to the contempt of other na- 
tions, it would at least be a striking proof of 
our glorious manifest destiny. 

We hope that Congress will not botch and 
boggle this business, If a European state has 
not the same kind of authority over a colony 
that it has over any of its dominions, let us deny 
the authority altogether. The position and 
condition of a colony in insurrection may, in- 
deed, lead to more rapid recognition upon our 
part, and it may be evident that no European 
state can hope to hold American colonies much 
longer. But until we choose to declare our 
neutrality and recognize the belligerent rights 
of the colony, let us honorably respect the au- 
thority of the parent state. And, to the imme- 
diate point, if Congress believes that the Cubans 
have honestly maintained the independence 
which they have declared—if there is a civil 
government acknowledged and in operation, to 
which we can look in case of question—if, in- 
deed, and in the fair and usual international in- 
terpretation of the word, Cuban belligerency is 
‘*a fact,” let us say so. As for neutrality, we 
have thus far maintained it. We have not, in- 
deed, treated Spain and Cuba in the same way, 
because under our laws and treaties we could 
not. We have allowed the gun-boats to go, 
and we have detained the Hornet. But this is 
because we do not proclaim neutrality between 
a friendly power and one of its provinces in in- 
surrection until we are ready to concede bellig- 
erent rights to the province. 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


WE are surprised that a paper of the charac- 
ter of the Western Christian Advocate should per- 
mit the assertion in its columns that our late 
article upon the report of the majority in the 
difficulty of the Book Concern was prompted by 
the selfish interest of the proprietors of this pa- 
per. Of course such a charge is the surrender 
of the argument. When the Advocate, in speak- 
ing of an article which it admits to be written 
with “‘ apparent candor,” adds that it is marked 
with the “‘coolness of studied design”—that, 
“as a publishing house, the Harpers would be 
greatly benefited by the displacement of the 
Methodist Book Concern”—and that “the in- 
terest involved explains all,” it offers us no ar- 
gument to answer, and merely invites the dis- 
trust, if not contempt, which always follows im- 
potent aspersion. The business of the house 
mentioned is in no manner rivaled, nor touched, 
nor injured by that of the Book Concern; and 
its members can have no possible wish upon the 
subject ot the troubles but that a great scandal 
shall be avoided by a religious connection for 
which they cherish an hereditary regard. 

Our opinions upon the troubles in the Book 
Concern have been approved and are shared by 
the great multitude of the most intelligent and 
independent journals in the country, and they 
have been remarkably confirmed by the recent 
action of the Baltimore Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Conference heart- 
ily sustains the course of Rev, Joun Lananay, 
the agent who exposed the irregularities, and 
entirely approves the conclusions of the minor- 
ity report. Indeed the case is clear. » Charges 





are made. 


right whatever to use force to subdue an insur- | which there is so general a protest of an at- 


rection in a colony, it is evidently the same 
right that empowers it to assert its authority 
any where within its dominions. The United 
States have never hitherto questioned this right. 


tempt at evasion that another investigation is 
undegtaken. The majority thereupon report 
thatthere are no serious irregularities what- 
ever; but offer no evidence, and ask to have 


President Monroe, in his message in 1823, as j their verdict accepted solely upon faith in their 


They are investigated, and partial-~ 
If a European power has any | ly and confusedly admitted in a report, against 





judgment. ‘Phe minority report gives an out- 
line of the evidence upon which it relies, and 
which the majority report does not even attempt 
to impeach. 

The Conference very properly concedes that 
in the management of so large a business there 
may often be irregularities to correct, but it 
truly says that an irreparable damage will be 
done to the Church if it is believed that “‘ great 
mismanagement” exists and is concealed. The 
Conference, therefore, passed stringent resolu- 
tions that in view of the conflicting statements 
a thorough examination by commission or oth- 
erwise should be made if possible before the 
meeting of the General Conference, and if that 
is impracticable, then under its express direc- 
tion... And as one of the persons most serious- 
ly implicated by the evidence, and who has re- 
signed his position in the Book Concern, has 
been nevertheless elected treasurer of the Sun- 
day-school union of the Church, the Conference 
directs its Sunday-school money to be withheld 
until a treasurer is appointed who commands 
the confidence of the whole Church. 

Does the Western Advocate really suppose 
that, in presence of the minority report—of the 
evidence—of the statements of Dr. Lananan— 
of the testimony of the great paper houses— 
and of the action of the Baltimore Conference, 
the public will be soothed by the majority re- 
port into the belief that there have been no ir- 
regularities? Or is it so extremely foolish as 
to suppose it can destroy the force of the truth 
which this paper has stated by declaring that 
“the interest involved explains it all?” 





PHILIP SHERIDAN. 


Tue World, in a frenzy of delight to decry a 
noble soldier whose name is precious to every 
true American, exclaims, speaking of the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, “‘From the day when it 
reddened the Highlands to the hour when the 
Lieutenant-General of the Army of the United 
States fell on the Piegan village, it has stood 
as an isolated monument of cowardly murder, 
in the annals of the British tongue,” and there- 
upon screams, that SHERIDAN has surpassed it, 
and is ‘‘the champion assassin of two centu- 
ries !” 

The World forgets. The massacre of Glen- 

coe, a sudden blow, ended in a day, was mild 
humanity compared with the ingenious tor- 
tures and slaughters, the slow starvation, the 
horrors of thirst, the unimaginable agonies end- 
ing in madness and idiocy, dragged out through 
ghastly weeks and months, which were inflicted 
upon helpless prisoners by the Wor/d’s friends 
at Andersonville—unspeakable atrocities which 
the World never condemned, perpetrated by men 
whom the World calls great captains and Chris- 
tian gentlemen. Where was the World's wrath 
when a thousandfold more cowardly murder than 
that of Glencoe was done upon innocent black 
women and children in the city of New York, 
when an orphan asylum was burned by the 
World’s friends, a raging mob, which it called 
“the people,” and the most helpless and friend- 
less and blameless of human beings were hunt- 
ed for their lives by a mad hatred which the 
World encouraged then, and which it fosters 
now even in the very issue in which it slanders 
Suerman. If the attack upon the Indians, 
who, whatever their wrongs, have committed 
unspeakable outrages, had been the wanton 
massacre of the most innocent and friendly col- 
ored men by the Ku-Klux Klan, the World 
would have jested over it in its most airy vein, 
and invited us to drop a merry tear over “de 
woes of Sambo.” 

There may have been wanton cruelty among 
some of the soldiers in Colonel BaKER’s com- 
mand. Of that a searching investigation will 
probably apprise us. But the World's ferocity 
against General SHeripan springs from the fact 
that he dealt the final blow to a rebellion begun 
to perpetuate the foulest, the most dastardly, the 
most inhuman of crimes—a rebellion which the 
World virtually supported, and which effectu- 
ally exposed the character and purpose of the 
great leaders of its party.. If Pamir Sueri- 
DAN were not one of the most illustrious and 
beloved of the Union soldiers—if he had only 
betrayed his flag and dishonored his oath, and 
consented to be a tool in the hands of a bloody 
conspiracy of slaveholders, the World would 
speak of him as it does of Ropert E. Ler, as a 
‘* distinguished” and “honored” man. 





THE HEROES OF THE “ONEIDA.” 


We hope that our readers have read the de- 
tails of the loss of the Oneida. It is a terrible 
tale; but it is one of the noblest ever told. It 
shows that there are no truer heroes than the 
men of whom we knew nothing until we read 
the story of their deaths. 

Toward sunset the Oneida sailed from Yoko- 
hama for home. ‘In one hour,” says young 
Mr. CROwNINSHIELD, the Captain’s clerk, who 
was saved—and he says it with pardonable pride 
—‘“in one hour we were facing death as only 
Americans can do; for not a murmur, not a 
cry, was heard when the good ship Oneida (which 
had done her duty through the war) was sinking, 
and every one knew that meant death,” Cap- 
tain WiLLIaMs was calmly at his post. ‘* Cap- 


tain Wiiiiams acted as bravely as he has al- 
ways done. He would not leave his post on 
the bridge, although he was almost pulled away; 
and when urged by Mr. Yates, replied, ‘I go 
down with my ship.’ A petty officer urged him 
togo. He grasped the iron rail, and said, ‘ No, 
this is my place, and here I remain.’ God bless 
him! The country and the world have lost a 
noble officer.” 

He was the worthy leader of worthy men. 
“This heroic conduct was followed by every 
officer and man on board the ship; not a soul 
who had a station left it, but faced death in 
such a manner that makes me feel proud. We 
were Americans, and if it were not for you all 
at home I could wish I was locked in their 
arms.” Another says: **Surgeon Frorninc- 
HAM had with him a remarkably bright Japanese 
boy of two-sworded inheritance, whom he was 
taking to New York to educate for five years; 
true to his trust, he was last seen trying to res- 
cue the little Yakonin. Lieutenant-Command- 
er Stewart and Ensign Apams went to fire the 
alarm guns, and ascertained that one of the 
men at the wheel, who was killed and swept 
overboard, had the key to the magazine in his 
pocket. Together they forced the door, and 
together aided in firing three guns; but before 
the fourth could be fired the water had gained 
so rapidly that the heavy gun and iron carriage 
slipped and went down the hatchway, carrying 
with it Ensign Apams and crushing him to in- 
stant death. Ensign Cuarves A. Copp was in 
charge of the berth deck, and, after seeing all 
the sick and invalid seamen removed to the 
deck, returned below to his post of duty. A 
comrade hailed him to come on deck, as the 
ship was going down. ‘No,’said Ensign Corr; 
‘I am stationed here, and can not come until 
relieved.’ Noble boy! brave youth! ‘Not 
until Iam relieved!’ As his young voice firmly 
uttered those noble words the wild waves of the 
cruel sea engulfed the ship.” 

What sublime sense of duty! What hero- 
ism! Whatdevotion! For one day the teach- 
ers in the schools every where in this country 
might wisely close the history and open the 
newspaper to read to their pupils the story of a 
heroism which is not surpassed in Homer or 
Puiovurarcn, and which will give them all a no- 
bler pride in their humanity. 





FALSEHOODS BY THE ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 


Tue telegraphic report upon which we com- 
mented last week, that the French Ministry had 
been virtually censured by a vote of 188 to 56, 
was false. It appears that the fact was exact- 
ly the other way. It was the motion of the 
Ministry that was supported; and M. Prnarp 
stated, that in consequence of the bold and ju- 
dicious action of the Ministers, ‘‘ the left” would 
sustain them. Thiscorrection shows two things: 
first, that the reports by the Atlantic telegram 
are not trust-worthy ; and second, that M. O1- 
LIVIER has not made the fatal blunder that we 
attributed to him; and which was evident if 
the proceedings as telegraphed were authentic. 
The truth now seems to be that the Ministry is 
sagacious enough to see the necessity of a 
steady liberal advance, and that the proposition 
of M. OLtrivier to abandon the system of gov- 
ernment candidacies is, as the Journal des 
Débats remarks, breaking the link that bound 
the Ministry to the relics of the past. 

One thing is certainly clear, and that is, that 
the new French Ministry is entitled to the for- 
bearing judgment of liberals in every country ; 
and that nothing can be more unfair than 4 
studied depreciation of all its words and acts. 
Does any body suppose that it was practicable 
or desirable to pass at once from absolute per- 
sonal government to a régime of RocHEFORT 
and Fievrens? Is it necessarily unwise to 
seek political progress in France without a rev- 
olution? Lord CuesTerFIeLp said that the 
French knew how to build barricades, but not 
how to erect barriers. And is it evident that 
arevolution, however bloody, would abolish per- 
sonal government? These are questions which 
we suppose the friends of RocuErort do not 
ask, and for which they do not care. But they 
are questions which every sensible person must 
ask, and the answers are obvious. 

The positive measures which have been de- 
manded of the new Ministry are certainly most 
positively initiated in the abolition of the gov- 
ernment candidacies. It is a declaration for 
freedom of elections which the dullest can ap- 
r eciate, and which shows that the intention of 
.:e Emperor is sincere. Indeed, it is the ap- 
peal of the Ministry to the honest liberalism of 
France. M. Oxxivier, as we said last week, 
can no longer depend upon the support of dep- 
uties whom he has virtually censured as elected 
by superior interference. If the Opposition 
desert him also, he will be left without a ma- 
jority. If he should then resign, would the 
Emperor be justified in supposing that a coali- 
tion of the extreme right and the extreme left 
is a demand for a more liberal Ministry? It is 
very easy to suppose that any Ministry which 
does not attempt to establish the republic is 
false and reactionary; but it is not necessarily 
a true thecry of the situation, Let us judge 








| the new movement and France by its fruits; and 
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if, as we now hear, M. Jutes Favry haé prom- 
ised his active support to the Ministry. his action 
may well enlighten foreign public opinion. 





GRAPES AND THORNS, AND FIGS 
AND THISTLES. 


Grapes are not gathered of thorns; and no 
one who knows any thing of the Democratic par- 
ty of New York could seriously have supposed 
that it would give the city a wise, honest, and 
economical charter. When the Governor sa- 
luted the Legislature as “‘ honest,” and spoke as 
if the result of the election had really purified 
our politics, every body felt that his Excellen- 
cy spoke very foolishly, because the party that 
would now control the State had long con- 
trolled the city unchallenged, and the honesty 
and economy and purity of Democratic rule are 
there forever visible. The guarantees of order 
and moderation in the city were precisely those 
parts of the municipal system which the Dem- 
ocratic party could not touch. 

It was well understood that the great work 
of the Legislature would be a new city charter, 
and a charter which should give into the hands 
of the managers of the Democratic party all that 
had hitherto escaped them. In due time the 
new charter was presented. It was a scheme 
virtually delivering the city to the Ring. It 
was outrageous, but of course not unexpected. 
But in a large city, where the power of a party 
such as we have hitherto shown the Democratic 
party to be, is undisputed, and where the most 
ignorant and corrupt men make the most mon- 
ey in politics, the “loot” of the Ring would nec- 
essarily excite envy. Mr. O’Brien, for in- 
stance, would naturally inquire why Mr. SwEE- 
NY should be dictator. Mr. Genet would see 
no divine right in Mr. Tweep. The result 
shows that this was the situation. The cry of 
down with the Ring was raised. There-was a 
loud beating of gongs and a striking of fine at- 
titudes, and an announcement of an anti-Ring 
charter; and finally the production of such a 
document. It was offered in the Legislature, 
and instantly in caucus every tolerable provision 
in it was removed, and the model charter of * the 
honest Democracy” permits the City Chamber- 
lain, Mr. SwEENy, to continue his present cus- 
tom of receiving, among other perquisites, about 
fifty thousand dollars for signing his name. 

The Ring is dead, long live the Ring! The 
‘‘honest Democracy,” we presume, are quite as 
likely to purify elections and save money to the 
tax-payers and redeem the political fame of the 
city of New York, when they march under Messrs. 
Swesny and Tween, as when they rally to the 
colors of Messrs. O'Brren and Genet. Mean- 
while it must be obvious to the country that 
watches this quarrel of Democratic factions for 
the sacking of the city that nothing can save 
our glorious institution from ‘‘ Republican ras- 
cality” but calling the Democratic party to 
national power. How safe those institutions 
would be had the people only elected Mr. Sry- 
mour and General Biarr! How trebly se- 
cure, if they would only resolve to put Mr. 
Sweeyy’s Mr. HorrMan in the place of Gen- 
eral Grant! 





THE RIGHTS OF RAILWAY 
TRAVELERS. 


In our issue for March 12 we stated the case 
of Joun A. CoLemAN against the New York 
and New Haven Railroad Company, which in 
our judgment presents certain points that, in 
the interest of travelers, should be definitively 
settled. ‘The great power of the great railroad 
companies is like all other power. It consults 
its own advantage, not the convenience of the 
public. Moreover, the growing power of such 
companies is a grave public peril. The means 
at their disposal for enforcing their own will 
are enormous. ‘They are in possession of the 
route of travel. The impracticability of organ- 
izing competing lines is notorious. They ad- 
vertise in newspapers, and they pass editors free. 
Free passes are showered upon Legislatures, 
and many a Judge rides to his court to hear a 
case in which the Company that carries him 
freely to and from his home is a party. The 
name of the great New Jersey road has become 
a synonym for that of the State. It was gen- 
erally understood that it even elected Senators 
in Congress. It was the most dangerous en- 
emy that a Jerseyman could have in his own 
State. 

Nothing, therefore, is more indispensable 
than that the managers of the great railroads 
should feel their direct responsibility to public 
opinion through the watchfulness of the Press. 
There are a hundred points of mismanagement 
which can not be brought into court. There 
are a hundred more which no individual passen- 
ger, however strong the presumption in favor 
of his complaint, cares to contest against a great 
Company. There are Companies that still pack 
passengers into the old-fashioned black-holes— 
the cars without a raised roof. The New York 
Central dumps its passengers into the snow and 
rain at its Albany station. Last summer the 


New York and New Haven Railroad Company 
prohibited the sale of Hearth and Home in its 
cars, because of an article criticising the con- 
duct of the road, its notorious disregard of the 





comfort of passengers, and alleging its resort to 
‘*the usual lobby-legislative tactics” to defeat 
the cherter of a parallel road. This was a 
wanton infringement of the public convenience, 
for which, of course, there was no legal remedy 
—an act of aespotic power, to which every tray- 
eler was forced to submit. 

#£rom the encroachment of the nameless petty 

essions of travelers by railroad power no- 
thing will protect us but prompt and full ex- 
It is, indeed, very troublesome to the 
individual. Few persons care to write a letter 
to the newspapers to recount the little mishaps, 
the delays, the inconveniences, which yet will 
not correct themselves, and will increase in- 
stead of diminish. When, therefore, a traveler 
has sustained severe personal injuries from what 
he conceives to be the excessive violence of rail- 
road agents, and has appealed to a jury, which, 
upon a fair hearing, has awarded him damages, 
as in the case of Mr. CoLeman—a trayeler who, 
in urging his suit, raises questions which are of 
general interest to all travelers—we can have 
no hesitation in making public his own state- 
ment, although the verdict has been set aside 
and the case continued. 

Our object, however, is not to prejudice the 
public against a railroad, but to remind the 
railroad of its duty to the public. And as we 
have presented, as we believe, fairly the evi- 
dence of Mr. CoLEMAN and the questions raised 
by him—to which we refer our readers—we 
now state the case of the railroad, as commu- 
nicated by one of its counsel, a gentleman of 
the highest and professional character. 
Our readers will, of course, remember that this, 
like the other, is an ex parte statement. 

Law ov Fenn & Cum, 
. », Conngcricut, March 7, 1870. 
To the Editor of "s Weekly: P 
In the issue Of Harper's Weekly for March 12, 1870, 
pa eS Re 
Superior bd gaged Sousa ab Suffolk, in the State 





he was travel- 
ing constantly,” etc., as a reason for his desire to save 
the fare by the use of his rejected ticket. The plaintiff 
admitted that when the conductor first came through 
the train he held the ticket between his fingers, ex- 
posed to view, and had his ne him, 


. Had the 
its irregularity, is it probable 
have called his attention to 


conversation took place until the conductor informed 
Mr. Coteman he could not pass upon the ticket which 
he presented, and reminded him that he had already 
been so notified. Mr. Commmay in effect, that 
he had determined to test his it to. ride upon the 
ticket which he pres¢nted, and should offer no other. 
Mr. Co.eman urged the conductor to allow him to pass 
on the ground that a kind of Freemasonry existed be- 
tween conductors and the traveling public; that the 
directors would never know it, and it could make no 
difference to the road; and that if he, the conductor, 
was reprimanded or got into trouble, he, Coueman, 
would make it right. He did not “appeal to those 
around him who knew him.” There was no evidence 
that he was known to any one until after he was eject- 
ed from the car, and no evidence that he was in any 
way responsible. He was a stranger to the conductor, 
and apparently to the other rs in the car. 
The only “railroad man” or “officer of a railroad” in 
the car was a State director of the Boston and Albany 
road. He admitted his ignorance, on the trial, as to 
the rules of his own road in similar cases, his duties 
as a State director not requiring familiarity with them. 

Mr. Coreman manifested no willingness to yield to 
any authority, but told the conductor, “if he put him 
out, he did it at his peril.” The conductor repeatedly 
urged Mr. Conzman to pay his fare, and settle it with 
the officers of the road (precisely what Mr. Co-zman 
proposed to the conductor, except that Mr. Co_zmany, 
in the one case, advanced the fare; in the other, the 
conductor), and courteously asked him not to cause 
him trouble. Mr. Coteman refused to accede to these 
requests. At Stamford Mr. Coceman was ejected by 
force from the car. He was requested to leave imme- 
diately before his expulsion. He declined to do so; 
and, instead of “‘ passively resisting,” braced his knees 
against the seat in front of him, and placed his arm un- 
der the arm-rest in the centre ofthe seat. He was taken 
from the car by main force, was carried to the platform 
of the station, and upon the platform those carrying 
him fell with him. The evidence did not sustain the 
assertion that he was “thrown broadside upon the 
platform.” While being carried out he resisted with 
all his force, kicking, biting, and striking. He claimed 
to have been struck before he was taken into the aisle 
of the car. The evidence upon this point was con- 
flicting, both as to his being struck and as to whether 
he gave or was given the first blow. The Court limit- 
ed the responsibility of the Company to the acts of 
the employés engaged in ejecting Mr. Coreman from 
the car. Not a witness identified the striker of the 
blow, but every employé who assisted in ejecting 
Mr. Corzman was present at the trial, and denied 
striking him. Is it quite fair, then, to fasten the blow 
upon those who, uncontradicted, deny it, or to dignify 
Mr. Co.eman’s turbulent conduct as self-defense ? 

The injury occasioned by the blow was admitted to 
be slight. The only serious injury which Mr. Coxz- 
MAN suffered was an increased tendency to hernia. 
But Mr. Coteman knew that he was subject to this 
disease, and wore a truss. His physician stated that 
the resistance by bracing his knees and holding on to 
the seat would have aggravated his hernia more than 
any other violence to which he was exposed. It cer- 





tainly requires no argument to show that Mr. Corz- 
MAN Was not entitled to compensation for injuries oc- 
casioned by his own contribution thereto. Has hea 
special claim to sympathy for a voluntary aggravation 
of a disease known only to himself? 

There are other serious inaccuracies of statement in 
ge to which I have referred. I have mention- 


my statements against 
your informant. Having tried the case at all 
its trials, in banc and at nisi prius, I am, of course, fa- 
with the testimony; but should you deem it 
important to satisfy yourself as to which has the bet- 
ter means of information, the stenographer’s notes 
a » Genet you for private inspection. 


Permit me, 
however, to remind you that the principle claimed by 
Mr. Couemas, viz., that a railroad ticket is received in- 


respectable court of Bagired and the United States. 
Both Mr. Chief-Justice Bixeuam, who first tried the 
case, and Mr. Justice Rezp, who presided at the sec- 
ond trial, denied Mr. Coeman’s legal theory, and the 
eminent counsel who represented him did not except 
to their charge. 

If Mr. Coreman honestly sought to test his legal 
right in the premises, he in no way compromised his 
claim by leaving the cars under protest, or by submit- 
ting to expulsion without resistance. His remedy 
would be full and complete had he sued for damages 
occasioned by detention at Stamford, or even for the 
price of his passage-money. And he is peculiarly for- 
tunate in his incorporation into the editorial columns 
of so respectable a journal as your own as the repre- 
sentative of ‘The Rights of Railway Travelers.” 

In conclusion, allow me to say the suit in which you 
pass judgment is not yet decided. The jurors who are 
to pass upon the issues of fact involved therein are 
likely to read your article; and is it quite fair for a 
journal occupying the position of Harper's Weekly to 
prejudge a case upon an ex parte statement? Is it just 
to present to the traveling public, among which your 
paper largely circulates, a report of a case as yet un- 
determined, the only tendency of which is adverse to 
the defendant? Mr. Co.reman elected his remedy and 
his forum to redress such wrongs as he may have suf- 
fered. His conduct was not that of a representative 
man seeking protection for the traveling public. He 
is not entitled to be clothed with any of the attributes 
of a vindicator of rights denied. His case is simply 
that of a traveling agent desiring, very properly, to 
make the most of his money, who, failing in an at- 
tempt to pass off a ticket, known to be invalid, with- 
out detection, and disappointed in efforts to cajole or 
intimidate the conductor, disturbed a car full of pas- 
sengers in his obstinate zeal to seek litigation, expos- 
ing himself to injuries which he alone knew he was 
subject to, premeditatedly and deliberately, and at the 
most is only entitled to his remedy at law, which he 
has voluntarily sought. 

Until that remedy fails we ask a suspension of judg- 
ment. Seeking justice as our right, we ask the Press 
not to usurp the duties of the Courts, and to allow us 
at least a fair field where we ask no favor. 

The importance attributed to the matter in contro- 
versy by you is my apology for the length of this 
communication, which I trust may be published in 
such portion of your paper as will meet the eye of the 
readers of your editorial. Appreciating the courtesy 
of this opportunity, 

Respectfully yours, 
Carvin G. Carty, 
of Counsel for the N. Y. and N. H. R. R. 





NOTES. 


Captain G. Scuweers is a name to be as 
kindly mentioned as that of Captain Arruur 
WELLESLEY Eyre is to be uttered with hor- 
ror. Captain ScHweEers commanded the steam- 
er Smidt, which left Bremen on the 22d of Jan- 
uary and was struck by a hurricane a week after- 
ward, breaking the piston-rod on the 9th of 
February. For twelve days the ship lay to, 
while captain, engineers, and crew worked un- 
tiringly to mend the machinery. At last they 
started. with halting engines and came on at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and after a weary voy- 
age of fifty days, during which happily all were 
well, Captain ScHwEers brought his ship into 
port and to the hearty welcome of a country 
which feared never to hear of the voyagers 
again. ‘*The captain's skill and presence of 
mind alone saved us,” say the passengers. Let 
us remember his name and honor him! 





Gat. Hamiiton’s new volume, ‘‘ A Battle of 
the Books,” giving her version of her differences 
with her publishers, is placed before the public 
by Messrs. Hurp & Hoveuton in the most at- 
tractive attire of the Riverside press. Waiving 
the consideration of the taste and propriety of 
such a performance, as a question decided by 
the author for herself, it may be safely said that 
her book affords much entertaining matter, and 
will doubtless be very widely read. Even those 
who may not wholly approve of what some will 
call the truly feminine way in which she evades 
the i igation to silence on a question 
submitted by parties to referees for final de- 
cision, or the wisdom of complying with the sar- 
castic wish of old Job, that his enemy ‘‘ would 
write a book,” will not deny this volume the 
merit of sparkling vivacity and interest. The 
story of her troubles is told under a very trans- 
parent veil of fiction. It purports to give the 
history of an author's dealings with publishers 
just a century ago; but the names of places, 

ks, magazines, and living authors and pub- 





lishers are so slightly disguised as to be recog- 
nizable at a glance. One can not but admire the 
ingenuity with which the rather difficult ma- 
chinery of her —_ is managed, her keen satire, 
brilliant style, and business-like power of ana- 
lyzing contracts and detecting the weak points of” 
an argument. Now that she is fully awake to 
the necessity of reading a contract before signing 





it, no one need hope to catch her napping again. 





It is not necessary to go into the merits of the 
case, as between the author and her publishers, 
She is convinced of having suffered wrongs and 
losses, and does not hesitate to say so without 
mincing words; but for the evidence on which 
she brings her complaint, and justifies herself in 
making the public acquainted with her literary 
troubles, we must refer the reader to her own 


pages. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

March T.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced for 
the admission of Texas on the same conditions as 
Vi The remainder of the day was occupied 
with a debate on the Funding bill—In the House, a 
bill was introduced to provide for additional repre- 
sentation in the Forty-secon Congress, 

March 8.—In the Senate, among the bills introduced 
was one the redemption of I tenders by pro- 
viding that one-half of the payments on duties or im- 
ports roy Ay made in these notes; and another to 
| any civilization of Indian 

em for the rights of citizenship. 
ed it a misdemeanor to fit out or conte Bios 








resent 0 
the State, and that the election of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in 1870 be heid on the day named in the 
pee ee or } such other a = | ay a 

lature may designate, was adv ya vote o 
litte 71. ’ jilted 


March 9.—In the Senate, the Georgia bill as it passed 
the House was received from the committee, but not 
considered.—In the House, a resolution was offered 
censuring the action of certain revenue officers in 
New York and elsewhere in seizing private propert 
and papers, and eating for the authority under which 
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‘arch 10.—In the Senate, a communication was re- 
ceived from General Reynolds, of Texas, inclosing 
copies of the new Constitution of that State, and an- 
nouncing the ratification by the Legislature of the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 
—In the House, the bill for the reorganization of the 
army was considered at some length, and finally paseed 
without a division. It makes radical changes in the 
military branch of government service in regard to the 
number of officers, their rank, pay, holding civil of- 
fice, brevets, and other important matters, It pro- 
vides for a general muster-out of supernumerarics; 
reduces the number of major-generals to three, and 
of brigadiers to six, establishes reduced rates of pay 
abolishes certain des,etc. The bill was considere 
in sections, and all were agreed to as reported, with but 
slight modification, excepting the thirteenth, which 
transfers the Indian Bureau fo the War Department. 
This was rejected. 

March 11.—In the Senate, the Fusing bill was 
me by a vote of 82to 10. Among the bills intro- 

uced was one to secure more efficient seamen for the 
navy, by pee for the appointment of a naval ap- 
prentice from each congressional district; and anoth- 
er to regulate telegraphic correspondence with foreigu 
countries.—In the House, the General Deficiency bill 
was taken up. It appropriates an regate amount 
of $2,477,711 for deficiencies in the civil service for the 
— fiscal year. The largest items are as follows: 

or t-offices at New York, $400,000; Boston, 
$200,000; Mint at San Francisco, $100,000; and Ke- 
construction expenses, 000. 

March 12.—The Senate was not in session, and in 
the House the day was entirely taken up with genera, 
debate. 

GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


The Assembly of the New York Legislature has 
passed a bill, by a vote of 62 to 54, to regulate the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The clause in relation to the 
sale of lager beer or any other liquors on Sundays anc 
Section ays, in any incorporated city, reads as fol- 

ows: 

* Licenses granted, as in this act provided, shall not 
authorize any person or persons to expose for sale, or 
sell, give away or dispose of, any strong or spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, or beer, on any day between the 
hours of one and five o'clock in the morning or on avy 
ony upon which a general or special election shall be 
held, within one-quarter of a mile from the place 
where the same shall be held, or on Sunday. And all 
places licensed as aforesaid shall be closed and kept 
closed on Sundays and election days, and between the 
hours aforesaid on all other days. Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to pesvens hotels from 
receiving and otherwise entertaining the traveling 
public upon Sundays, or from allowing free ingress or 
egress on that day from any place so licensed as afore- 
said, or from preventing the sale of lager beer within the 
limits of any city and in the counties of New York and 
Kings on that day in any public garden or other place, 
not in public view, licensed as aioresaid.” 

The words in italics seem to open a pretty wide door 
for Sunday traffic in liquor. 

At a recent caucus of the Democratic members of 
the Assembly the abolition of the City Commissions 
was discussed, the exemption of the Central Park 
Commission being the point of difference. It was 
agreed that all should be abolished. The Senate, it is 
said, desires to leave the Central Park Commission 
undisturbed. 

The trial of M‘Farland, indicted for the murder of 
— ome is to commence on the first Monday in 


Apri 

Fhe Republicans oi New Hampshire have re-elected 
Governor Stearns by a considerable majority. 

After a boisterous but uneventful passage of 49 days 
from Bremen the steamer Smidt arrived at this port in 
safety on the 1lthinst. The City of Boston has not yet 

heard from. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ir is reported from Rome that a schema on infallibil- 
ity was recently distributed to the members of the 
cumenical Council. It asserts that the Church pos- 
sesses and compl P 4 and that the 
princi; lity over the universal Church was received 
with tRenitnde of power from the Lord himself by St. 
Peter, of whom the Pontiff is the successor. A!) quea- 
tions of faith must be determined under that power; 
else the words of the Lord to Peter would be disre- 
arded. This is proved by results. In the Apostolic 
Catholic and immaculate, the doctrine has always 
been folly maintained; consequently “ we inculcate, 
with the concurrence of the Council, and define as « 
dogma of faith, that, thanks to Divine assistance, the 
Roman Pontiff, of whom it was said in the person of 
Peter by Christ, ‘I have prayed for all,’ can not err 
when acting as supreme teacher of al! Christians." 
The schema defines what the Church must hold in 
faith and morals, and that the prerogative of Papal 
infallibility extends over the same matters to which 
the infallibility of the Church is applicable. “If any 
should dare, which God forbid, to controvert the pres- 
ent definition, let him know that he departs from the 
true faith.” The French and other Governments have 
demanded that their diplomatic resentatives shal! 
be present at the deliberations of the Council. 
A duel has taken piace near Madrid between the 
Duke de Montpensier and Prince Henri de Bourbon, 











rowing out of a political letter written by the Prince 
o the friends of the Duke. The Prince fell dead at 
the third fire, shot through the head. 

The death of Count Montalembert, the leader of the 
Liberal Catholic in took at Paris 
on the 13th instant. was in his sixtieth year. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has had an interview with 
Queen Victoria, by royal invitation, 
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ofthe foregoing statement. What trace is there 
of thundering speed, eyes savage as those of a 
trapped tiger, and glowing as red-hot charcoal ; 
of strength to rush beneath the horse’s belly and 
bear him, with the hunter on his back, sheer off 
his legs ; or of the terrible nine-inch-long tusk, 


| which, entering the steed’s flank, would plow a 
| deep gory rut, ending only at the shoulder-bone ? 
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THE WILD-BOAR:! 
**Or all the animals in India killed by me” 
writes Captain SHAKESPEARE, a celebrated hunt 
er—‘'the tiger, wild elephant, buffalo, bison, 
bear, boar, panther, and leopard, not one has 
ever made good his charge against the deadly 
bullets of my heavy rifle, or against the spear, 
save the wild-boar and panther. I consider hog- 


hunting to be the 
It is difficult fi 


in the world.” 
one who has only seen the pig 


finest sport 


| What trace is there of all this in the meek sow, 
| affectionately cuddling her litter of tiny squeak 
| ers, Or grunting her gratitude to Roger who re- 


in a domestic state to realize the force and truth | plenishes her trough, and rolling her eyes with 
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delicious languor as the worthy young mash- | 
bearer, leaning dreamily over the wicket, scratch- 
es her back ? 

In various parts of Europe the boar still roams 
at large—in parts of France, and in considerable 


numbers in the deep forests of Germany; but 
little or nothing is done at the present day in 
boar-hunting. India is the great field for this 
sport, and the animals there found are certainly 
the largest and most formidable of any in the 
world. There the boar roams the jungle, fearing 
not even the terrible tiger; crops his dinner at 





WILD-BOARS. 
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the verge of the auburn-striped monster's lair, 
and comes down with him to the pool to slake 
his thirst; yet that no affection exists between 
them is certain, from the fact that now and then 
sportsmen come across boars and tigers dead, the 
latter bearing marks of the wild pig’s tremen- 
dous tusks. 

Boar-hunting in India is always conducted on 
horseback, and the chief weapon employed is the 
spear. Of this there are two kinds in use. The 
one adopted in Eastern Hindostan is called a 
‘‘jobber,” about six feet long, weighted heavily 
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DEPARTURE OF A COLONY OF EMIGRANTS FOR COLORADO.—{Ser Pacer 203. ] 














at one end with lead. In Western Hindostan consequence so long as the horse is thoroughly | bushes, and along the face of rocks at an angle | is considered that, when hard run, a boar has 
hunters have adopted a lance about ten feet in | trained to the sport. Wherever a hog will go, | of forty degrees, and more slippery than the | been known to tuck in his feet and fling himself 
length, without any counterpoise. ‘The writer’s | even when hard pressed, there should the horse | Nicolson pavement in foggy weather. It is | over a bank fifteen feet deep, falling on his chest, 


experience is, that the style of spear is of little | follow—up steep hills, down sudden slopes, over | very possible to have a horse too ardent: when it 





to be up and off again 














INDIANS GAMBLING FOR THE POSSESSION OF A CAPTIVE.—Sxercuep sy M. W. Cary.—{Ser Pacr 199.) 
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vantage of mounting a horse who hunts boars 
for his own amusement will be apparent. 

As in Indian boar-hunting there is generally 
as much racing as fighting, and the hunter s valor 
goes for naught unless he possesses such facilities 
as will make him more than a match for the 
fieet, tusked monster, a fast horse is indispensa- 
ble. ‘At his first burst the Indian boar will run 
away from the fleetest Arab racer.” Therefore 
care is taken to give the horse every possible ad- 
vantage. It generally happens that the pasture- 
ground selected by the cunning boar is situated a 
long distance—ten, twenty, even thirty miles— 
from his strong-hold. Setting out in the even- 
ing, he goes at a steady pace, and reaches his 
feeding- place about the middle of the night. 
Here he gorges, as only hogs wild and tame can 
gorge, sugar-cane, or such other food as he fan- 
cies, and, strolling off, reaches home before day- 
light. ‘This is the time to hunt him, He is full, 
tired, and sleepy, and altogether incapable of 
running his fastest. Indeed it may take a great 
gang of natives, with tomtoms, bells, cymbals, 
horns, and other implements of hideous Indian 
music, to rouse him from his covert; and roused 
he must be, for to penetrate to his sanctum 
afoot, however perfectly armed, would be a sui- 
cidal act. When roused, however, the boar will 
make the best running he can; and here the 
hunter’s‘horse has the advantage, for his master 
has taken care, after he has had his supper over- 
night, to put a muzzle over his mouth, and he is 
led out in the morning empty and light, and ina 
condition to go at the fastest pace he is capable 
of. The hunter's great aim is to “blow” his 
formidable game at the first burst and bring him 
to bay, well knowing that if he allows the boar to 
keep the lead until be recovers his wind, his 
hungry horse will flag and droop his ears, while 
the game, with his tail erect, is still at a hard 
gallop. 

The secret’ of riding a wild hog is to ride as 
close to him as you can, keeping him on the spear 
or right hand of you. You must be able to turn 
the horse with the hog, and therefore the horse 
must be aiways in hand. In short, wher the hog 
flags in speed the hunter must be ready to make 
his horse spring upon him, so to speak. The 
spear then goes through the foe; and if the hog 
charges at the time, the increased impetus of two 
bodies meeting at such speed generally drives 
the spear through from end to end. 

Wild pigs are found also in Africa. Dv 
CHAILLU describes one variety as attaining very 
great size. ‘‘It is conspicuous,” he says, ‘‘ for 
a.curious white face, adorned with several large, 
warty protuberances on each side, half-way be- 
tween the eyes and nose. These, and the singu- 
larly long bristles which surround the eyes, and 
the long ears, ending in a tuft of coarse hair, 
have a very curious effect. The color of the 
body is ved.” 

Most difficult game these red, hairy-eyed pigs 
appear tobe. They are described as tremendous- 
ly savage, and active as terriers. Du CHAILLv, 
singling a boar from among a herd, and bringing 
him down with a bullet, its companions in their 
fright ‘‘ made a leap which must have measured 
over ten yards.” ‘*‘ I have repeatedly seen them,” 
says he, ‘‘ leaping across the Ovenga, where by 
my own measurement it was more than eight 
yards wide.” 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by HARPER & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
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SIXTH SCENE.--SWANHAVEN LODGE. 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 
SEEDS OF THE FUTURE (FIRST SOWING). 


‘* Nor so large as Windygates. But—shall we 
say snug, Jones ?” 

‘* And comfortable, Smith. I quite agree with 
you. 

Such was the judgment pronounced by the 
two choral gentlemen on Julius Delamayn’s 
house in Scotland. - It was, as usual with Smith 
and Jones, a sound judgment—as far as it went. 
Swanhaven Lodge was not half the size of Windy- 
gates; but it had been inhabited for two cen- 
turies when the foundations of Windygates were 
first laid—and it possessed the advantages, with- 
out inheriting the drawbacks, of its age. There 
is in an old house a friendly adaptation to the 
human character, as there is in an old hat a 
friendly adaptation to the human head. The 
visitor who left Swanhaven quitted it with some- 
thing like a sense of leaving home. Among the 
few ‘houses not otr own which take a strong 
hold on our sympathies this was one. The or- 
namental grounds were far inferior in size and 
splendor to the grounds at Windygates. But 
the park was beautiful—less carefully laid out, 
but also less monotonous than an English park. 
The lake on the northern boundary of the estate, 
famous for its breed of swans, was one of the 
curiosities of the neighborhood; and the house 
had a history, associating it with more than one 
celebrated Scottish name, which had been written 
and illustrated by Julius Delamayn. Visitors to 
Swanhaven Lodge were invariably presented with 
a copy of the volume (privately printed). One in 
twenty read it. The rest were ‘*‘ charmed,” and 
looked at the pictures, 

The day was the last day of August, and the 
occasion was the garden-party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Delamayn. F : 

Smith and Jones—following, with the other 








guests at Windygates, in Lady Lundie’s train— 
exchanged their opinions on the merits of the 
house, standing on a terrace at the back, near a 
flight of steps which led down into the garden. 
They formed the van-guard of the visitors, ap- 
pearing by twos and threes from the reception 
rooms, and all bent on going to see the swans 
before the amusements of the day began. Julius 
Delamayn came out with the first detachment, 
recruited Smith and Jones, and other wandering 
bachelors, by the way, and set forth for the lake. 
An interval of a minute or two passed—and the 
terrace remained empty. Then two ladies—at 
the head of a second detachment of visitors— 
appeared under the old stone porch which shel- 
tered the entrance on that side of the house. 
One of the ladies was a modest, pleasant little 
person, very simply dressed. ‘The other was of 
the tall and formidable type of ‘‘ fine women,’ 
clad in dazzling array. ‘The first was Mrs. Ju- 
lius Delamayn. The second was Lady Lundie. 

‘*Exquisite!” cried her ladyship, surveying 
the old mullioned windows of the house, with 
their framing of creepers, and the grand stone 
buttresses projecting at intervals from the wall, 
each with its bright little circle of flowers bloom- 
ing round the base. ‘‘I am really grieved that 
Sir Patrick should have missed this.” 

‘*T think you said, Lady Lundie, that Sir Pat- 
rick had been called to Edinburgh by family 
business ?” 

‘* Business, Mrs. Delamayn, which is any 
thing but agreeable to me, as one member of the 
family. It has altered all my arrangements for 
the autumn. My step-daughter is to be married 
next week.” 

‘Ts it so near as that? May I ask who the 
gentleman is ?” 

‘* Mr. Arnold Brinkworth.” 

“‘Surely I have some association with that 
name ?” 

‘* You have probably heard of him, Mrs. Dela- 
mayn, as the heir to Miss Brinkworth’s Scotch 
property ?” 

“Exactly! Have you brought Mr. Brink- 
worth here to-day ?” 

‘“*T bring his apologies, as well as Sir Pat- 
rick’s, They went to Edinburgh together the 
day before yesterday. The lawyers engage to 
have the settlements ready in three or four days 
more, if a personal consultation can be managed. 
Some formal question, I believe, connected with 
title-deeds. Sir Patrick thought the safest way 
and the speediest way would be to take Mr. 
Brinkworth with him to Edinburgh—to get the 
business over to-day—and to wait until we join 
them, on our way south, to-morrow.” 

** You leave Windygates, in this lovely weath- 
er?” 

**Most unwillingly! The truth is, Mrs. Dela- 
mayn, I am at my step-daughter’s mercy. Her 
uncle has the authority, as her guardian—and 
the use he makes of it is to give her her own 
way in every thing. It was only on Friday last 
that she consented to let the day be fixed—and 
even then she made it a positive condition that 

the marriage was not to take place in Scotland. 
Pure willfulness!' But what canI do? Sir Pat- 
rick submits ; and Mr. Brinkworth submits. If 
Iam to be present at the marriage I must fol- 
low their example. I feel it my duty to be 
present—and, as a matter of course, I sacrifice 
myself. We start for London to-morrow.” 

‘**Is Miss Lundie to be married in London at 
this time of year ?” 

‘*No. We only pass through, on our way to 
Sir Patrick’s place in Kent—the place that came 
to him with the title; the place associated with 
the last days of my beloved husband. Another 
trial for me! The marriage is to be solemnized 
on the scene of my bereavement. My old wound 
is to be reopened on Monday next—simply be- 
cause my step-daughter has taken a dislike to 
Windygates.” 

“*'This day week, then, is the day of the mar- 
riage ?” 

**Yes. This day week. There have been 
reasons for hurrying it which I need not trouble 
yon with. No words can say how I wish it 
was over.—But, my dear Mrs. Delamayn, how 
thoughtless of me to assail you with my family 
worries! You are so sympathetic. That is my 
only excuse. Don’t let me keep you from your 
guests. I could linger in this sweet place for- 
ever! Whereis Mrs. Glenarm ?” 

**T really don’t know. I missed her when we 
came out on the terrace. She will very likely 
join us at the lake. Do you care about seeing 
the lake, Lady Lundie ?” 

“*T adore the beauties of Nature, Mrs. Dela- 
mayn—especially lakes !” 

** We have something to show you besides; we 
have a breed of swans on the lake, peculiar to 
the place. My husband has gone on with some 
of our friends ; and I believe we are expected to 
follow, as soon as the rest of the party—in charge 
of my sister—have seen the house.” 

** And what a house, Mrs. Delamayn! His- 
torical associations in every corner of it! It is 
such a relief to my mind to take refuge in the 
past. When I am far away from this sweet 
place I shall people Swanhaven with its depart- 
ed inmates, and share the joys and sorrows of 
centuries since.” 

As Lady Lundie announced, in these terms, 
her intention of adding to the population of the 
past, the last of the guests who had been roam- 
ing over the old house appeared under the porch. 
Among the members forming this final addition 
to the garden-party were Blanche, and a friend 
of her own age whotn she had met at Swan- 
haven. ‘The two girls lagged behind the rest, 
talking confidentially, arm in arm—the subject 
(it is surely needless to add?) being the coming 
marriage. 

“* But, dearest Blanche, why are you not to be 
married at Windygates ?” 

**I detest Windygates, Janet. I have the 
most miserable associations with the place, 
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Don’t ask me what they are! The effort of my 
life is not to think of them now. I long to see 
the last of Windygates. As for being married 
there, I have made it a condition that I am not 
to be married in Scotland at all.” 

** What has poor Scotland done to forfeit your 
good opinion, my dear ?” 

‘* Poor Scotland, Janet, is a place where people 
don’t know whether they are married or not. I 
have heard all about it from my uncle. And I 
know somebody who has been a victim—an inno- 
cent victim—to a Scotch marriage.” 

* Absurd, Blanche! You are thinking of run- 
away matches, and making Scotland responsible 
for the difficulties of people who daren’t own the 
truth !” 

“T am not at all absurd. I am thinking of 
the dearest friend I have. If you only knew—” 

**My dear! Jam Scotch, remember! You 
can be married just as well—I really must insist 
on that—in Scotland as in England.” 

**T hate Scotland!” 

‘* Blanche !” 

**T never was so unhappy in my life as I have 
been in Scotland. I never want to see it again. 
I am determined to be married in England— 
from the dear old house where I used to live 
when I was a little girl. . My uncle is quite will- 
ing. He understands me and feels for me.” 

‘*Ts that as much as to say that J don’t un- 
derstand you and feel for you? Perhaps I had 
better relieve you of my company, Blanche?” 

“* Tf you are going to speak to me in that way, 
perhaps you had!” 

“* Am I to hear my native country run down 
and not to say a word in defense of it ?” 

‘Oh! you Scotch people make such a fuss 
about your native country!” 

‘« We Scotch people! you are of Scotch ex- 
traction yourself, and you ought to be ashamed 
to talk in that way. I wish you good-morning !” 

‘*T wish you a better temper!” 

A minute since the two young ladies had 
been like twin roses on one stalk. Now they 
parted with red cheeks and hostile sentiments 
and cutting words. How ardent is the warmth 
of youth! how unspeakably delicate the fragility 
of female friendshi 


ip! 

The flock of Viahtors followed Mrs. Delamayn 
to the shores of the lake. For a few minutes 
after the terrace was left a solitude. Then there 
appeared under the porch a single gentleman, 
lounging out with a flower in his mouth and his 
hands in his pockets. This was the strongest 
man at Swanhaven—otherwise, Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn. 

After a moment a lady appeared behind him, 

walking softly, so as not to be heard. She was 
superbly dressed after the newest and the most 
costly Parisian design. The brooch on her bo- 
som was 4 single diamond of resplendent water 
and great size. ‘The fan in her hand was a 
master-piece of the finest Indian workmanship. 
She looked what she was, a person possessed of 
plenty ofesuperfluous money, but not additionally 
blest with plenty of superfluous intelligence to 
correspond. This was the childless young widow 
of the great iron-master—otherwise, Mrs. Glen- 
arm. 
The rich woman tapped the strong man co- 
quettishly on the shoulder with her fan. ‘* Ah! 
you bad boy!” she said, with a slightly-labored 
archness of look and manner. ‘‘ Have I found 
you at last!” . 

Geoffrey sauntered on to the terrace—keeping 
the lady behind him with a thoroughly savage su- 
periority to all civilized submission to the sex— 
and looked at his watch. 

**T said I’d come here when I'd got half an 
hour to myself,” he mumbled, turning the flower 
carelessly between his teeth. ‘I’ve got half an 
hour, and here I am.” 

** Did you come for the sake of seeing the vis- 
itors, or did you come for the sake of seeing Me?” 

ry smiled graciously, and gave the flower 
another turn in his teeth. ‘“‘You. Of course.” 

The iron-master’s widow took his arm, and 
looked up at him—as only a young woman would 
have dared to look up—with the searching sum- 
mer light streaming in its full brilliancy on her 
face. 

Reduced to the plain expression of what it is 
really worth, the average English idea of beauty in 
women may besummed up in three words—youth, 
health, plumpness. The more spiritual charm of 
intelligence and vivacity, the subtler attraction of 
delicacy of lineand fitness of detail, are little looked 
for and seldom appreciated by the mass of men in 
thisisland. It is impossible otherwise to account 
for the extraordinary blindness of perception 
which (to give one instance only) makes nine 
Englishmen out of ten who visit France come 
back declaring that they have not seen a single 
pretty Frenchwoman, in or out of Paris, in the 
whole country. Our popular type of beauty pro- 
claims itself, in its fullest material development, 
at every shop in which an illustrated periodical 
is sold. The same fleshy-faced girl, with the 
same inane smile, and with no other expression 
whatever, ap under every form of illustra- 
tion, week week, and month after month, 
all the year round. Those who wish to know 
what Mrs. Glenarm was like, have only to go out 
and stop at any bookseller’s or news-vendor's 
shop, and there they will see her in the first illus- 
tration, with a young woman in it, which they 
discover in the window. The one noticeable pe- 
culiarity in Mrs. Glenarm’s purely commonplace 
and 'y material beauty, which would have 
struck an observant and a cultivated man, was 
the curious girlishness of her look and manner. 
No stranger speaking to this woman—who had 
been a wife at twenty, and who was now a wid- 
ow at twenty-four—would ever have thought of 
addressing her otherwise than as ‘‘ Miss.” 

“*¥s that the use you make of a flower when I 
give it to you?” she said to ** Mum- 
bling it in your teeth, you wretch, as if you were 
a horse!” 
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‘‘If you come to that,” returned Geoffrey, 
‘‘T’m more a horse than a man. I'm going tu 
run in a race, and the public are betting on me, 
Haw! haw! Five to four.” 

‘* Five to four! I believe he thinks of nothing 
but betting. You great heavy creature, I can't 
move you. Don’t you see I want to go like the 
rest of them to thelake? No! you're not to let 
goofmy arm! You're to take me.” 

**Can’t do it. Must be back with Perry in 
half an hour.” 

(Perry was the trainer from London. He had 
arrived sooner than he had been expected, and 
had entered on his functions three days since. ) 

**Don’t talk to me about Perry! A little vul- 
gar wretch. Puthim off. You won't? Do you 
mean to say you are such a brute that you would 
rather be with Perry than be with me ?” 

** The betting’s at five to four, my dear. And 
the race comes off in a month from this.” 

**Oh! go away to your beloved Perry! I hate 
you. I hope you'll lose the race. Stop in your 
cottage. Pray don’t come back to the house. 
And—mind this!—don’t presume to say ‘ my 
dear’ to me again.” . 

“Tt ain’t presuming half far enough, is it? 
Wait a bit. Give me till the race is ran—and 
then I'll presume to marry you.” 

**You! You will be as old as Methuselah, if 
you wait til] I am your wife. I dare say Perry 
has got a sister. Suppose you ask him? She 
would be just the right person for you.” 

Geoffrey gave the flower another turn in his 
teeth, and looked as if he thought the idea worth 
considering. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ Any thing to be agree- 
able to you. I'll ask Perry.’ 

He turned away, as if he was going to do it at 
once. Mrs. Glenarm put out a little hand, ray- 
ishingly clothed in a blush-colored glove, and 
laid it on the athlete’s mighty arm. She pinched 
those iron muscles (the pride and glory of En- 
gland) gently. ‘*What a man you are!” she 
said. ‘‘I never met with any body like you be- 
fore!” 

The whole secret of the power that Geoffrey 
had acquired over her was in those words. 

They had been together at Swanhaven for lit- 
tle more than ten days; and in that time he had 
made the conquest of Mrs. Glenarm. On the day 
before the garden-party—in one of the leisure in- 
tervals allowed him by Perry—he had caught her 
alone, had taken her by the arm, and had asked 
her, in so many words, if she would marry him. 
Instances on record of women who have been 
wooed and won in ten days are—to speak it with 
all possible respect—not wanting. But an in- 
stance of a woman willing to have it known still 
remains to be discovered. The iron-master’s wid- 
ow exacted a promise of secrecy before she com- 
mitted herself. When Geoffrey had pledged his 
word to hold his tongue in public until she gave 
him leave to speak, Mrs. Glenarm, without further 
hesitation, said Yes—having, be it observed, said 
No, in the course of the last two years, to at least 
half a dozen men who were Geoffrey’s superi- 
ors in every conceivable respect, except personal 
comeliness and personal strength. 

There is a reason for every thing; and there 
was a reason for this. 

However persistently the epicene theorists of 
modern times may deny it, it is nevertheless a 
truth plainly visible in the whole past history of 
the sexes that the natural condition of a woman 
is to find her master in a man. Look in the face 
of any woman who is in no direct way dependent 
on a man; and, as certainly as you see the sun 
in a cloudless sky, you see a woman who is not 
happy. ‘The want of a master is their great un- 
known want; the possession of a master is—un- 
consciously to themselves—the only possible com- 
pletion of their lives. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred this one primitive instinct is at the bot- 
tom of the otherwise-inexplicable sacrifice, when 
we see a woman, of her own free will, throw her- 
self away on a man who is unworthy of her. This 
one primitive instinct was at the bottom of the 
otherwise-inexplicable facility of self-surrender 
exhibited by Mrs. Glenarm. 

Up to the time of her meeting with Geoffrey, 
the young widow had gathered but one experi- 
ence in her intercourse with the world—the ex- 
perience of a chartered tyrant. In the brief six 
months of her married life with the man whose 
grand-daughter she might have been—and ought 
to have been—she had only to lift her finger to 
be obeyed. The doting old husband was the 
willing slave of the petulant young wife’s slight- 
est caprice. At a later period, when society of- 
fered its triple welcome to her birth, her beauty, 
and her wealth—go where she might, she found 
herself the object of the same prostrate admira- 
tion among the suitors who vied with each other 
in the rivalry for her hand. For the first time in 
her life she encountered a man with a will of his 
own when she met Geoffrey Delamayn at Swan- 
haven Lodge. 

Geoffrey's occupation of the moment especially 
favored the conflict between the woman’s asser- 
tion of her influence and the man’s assertion of 
his will. 

During the days that had intervened between 
his return to his brother's house and the arrival 
of the trainer Geoffrey had submitted himself to 
all needful preliminaries of the physical discipline 
which was to prepare him forthe race. He knew, 
by previous experience, what exercise he ought to 
take, what hours he ought to keep, what tempta- 
tions at the table he was bound to resist. Over 
and over again Mrs: Glenarm tried to lure him 
into committing infractions of his own discipline 
—and over and over again the influence with 
men which had never failed her before failed her 
now. Nothing she could say, nothing she could 
do, would move this man. Perry arrived; and 
Geoffrey’s defiance of every attempted exercise 
of the charming feminine tyranny, to which ev- 
ery one else had bowed, grew more outrageous 
and more immovable than ever. Mrs, Glenarm 
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became as jealous of Perry as if Perry had been 
a woman, She flew into passions; she burst into 
tears; she flirted with other men; she threatened 
to leave the house. All quite useless! Geoffrey 
never once missed an appointment with Perry ; 
never once touched any thing to eat or drink 
that she could offer him, if Perry had forbidden 
it. No other human pursuit is so hostile to the 
influence of the sex as the pursuit of athletic 
sports. No men are so entirely beyond the 
reach of women as the men whose lives are 
passed in the cultivation of their own physical 
strength. Geoffrey resisted Mrs. Glenarm with- 
out the slightest effort. He casually extorted her 
admiration, and undesignedly forced her respect. 
She clung to him, as a hero; she recoiled from 
him, as a brute; she struggled with him, sub- 
mitted to him, despised him, adored him, in a 
breath. And the clew to it all, confused and 
contradictory as it seemed, lay in one simple 
fact—Mrs. Glenarm had found her master. 

‘*Take me to the lake, Geoffrey!” she said, 
with a little pleading pressure of the blush-col- 
ored hand. 

Geoffrey looked at his watch. ‘‘ Perry expects 
me in twenty minutes,” he said. 

- Perry again!” 

“he 

Mrs. Glenarm raised her fan, in a sudden out- 
burst of fury, and broke it with one smart blow 
on Geoffrey's face. 

‘« There!” she cried, with a stamp of her foot. 
‘*My poor fan broken! You monster, all through 
you!” 
’ Geoffrey coolly took the broken fan and put it 
in his pocket. ‘‘I’ll write to London,” he said, 
‘‘and get you another. Come along! Kiss, 
and make it up.” 

He looked over each shoulder, to make sure 
that they were alone; then lifted her off the 
ground (she was no light weight), held her up 
in the air like a baby, and gave her a rough 
loud-sounding kiss on each cheek. ‘* With kind 
compliments from yours truly!” he said—and 
burst out laughing, and put her down again. 

‘* How dare you do that?” cried Mrs. Glen- 
arm. ‘*I shall claim Mrs. Delamayn’s protec- 
tion if I am to be insulted in this way! I will 
never forgive you, Sir!” As she said those in- 
dignant words she shot a look at him which flat- 
ly contradicted them. The next moment she 
was leaning on his arm, and was looking at him 
wonderingly, for the thousandth time, as an en- 
tire novelty in her experience of male human 
kind. ‘How rough you are, Geoffrey!” she 
said, softly. He smiled in recognition of that 

artless homage to the manly virtue of his char- 
acter. She saw the smile, and instantly made 
another effort to dispute the hateful supremacy 
of Perry. ‘* Put him off!” whispered the daugh- 
ter of Eve, determined to lure Adam into taking 
a bite of the apple. ‘‘ Come, Geoffrey, dear, 
never mind Perry, this once. Take me to the 
lake!” 

Geoffrey looked at his watch. ‘‘ Perry ex- 
pects me in a quarter of an hour,” he said. 

Mrs. Glenarm’s indignation assumed a new 
form. She burst out crying. Geoffrey surveyed 
her for a moment with a broad stare of surprise 
—and then took her by both arms, and shook her. 

**Look here!” he said, impatiently. ‘‘Can 
you coach me through my training?” 

‘*T would if I could!” 

‘*That’s nothing to do with it! Can you turn 
me out, fit, on the day of the race? Yes? or 
No?” 

ow 

‘*Then dry your eyes, and let Perry do it.” 

Mrs. Glenarm dried her eyes, and made an- 
other effort. 

‘*T’m not fit to be seen,” she said. ‘‘ I’m so 
agitated, I don’t know what to do. Come in- 
doors, Geoffrey—and have a cup of tea.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. ‘‘ Perry forbids tea,” 
he said, ‘‘im the middle of the day.” 

‘* You brute!” cried Mrs. Glenarm. 

‘* Do you want me to lose the race?” retorted 
Geoffrey. 

“Fear 

With that answer she left him at last, and ran 
back into the house. 

Geoffrey took a turn on the’ terrace—consid- 
ered a little—stopped—and looked at the porch 
under which the irate widow had disappeared 
from his view. ‘Ten thousand a year,” he said, 
thinking of the matrimonial prospect which he 
was placing in peril. ‘‘ And devilish well earned,” 
he added, going into the house, under protest, to 
appease Mrs. Glenarm. 

The offended lady was on a sofa, in the soli- 
tary drawing-room. Geoffrey sat down by her. 
She declined to look at him. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool !” 
said Geoffrey, in his most persuasive manner. 
Mrs. Glenarm put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Geoffrey took it away again without ceremony. 
Mrs. Glenarm rose to leave the room. Geoffrey 
stopped her by main force. Mrs. Glenarm threat- 
ened to summon the servants. Geoffrey said, 
‘* All right! I don’t care if the whole house 
knows I’m fond of you!” Mrs. Glenarm looked 
at the door, and whispered, ‘‘ Hush! for Heav- 
en’s sake!” Geoffrey put her arm in his, and 
said, ‘‘ Come along with me: I've got something 
to say to you.” Mrs. Glenarm drew back, and 
shook her head. Geoffrey put his arm round 
her waist, and walked her out of the room, and 
out of the house—taking the direction, not of the 
terrace, but of a fir plantation on the opposite side 
of the grounds. Arrived among the trees, he 
sto and held up a warning forefinger before 
the offended lady’s face. ‘* You're just the sort 
of woman I like,” he said; ‘‘ and there ain’t a 
man living who’s half as sweet on you as I am. 
You leave off bullying me about Perry, and I'll 
tell you what I'll do—I’ll let you see me take a 
Sprint.” 

He drew back a step, and fixed his big blue 
eyes on her, with a look which said, ‘‘ You are 





Curiosity instantly took the leading place 


| yet!” 
** What's 


among the emotions of Mrs. Glenarm. 
a Sprint, Geoffrey ?” she asked. 

‘A short run, to try me at the top of my 
speed. There ain’t another living soul in all 
England that I'd let see it but you. Now am 
I a brute ?” 

Mrs. Glenarm was conquered again, for the 
hundredth time at least. She said, softly, ‘‘ Oh, 
Geoffrey, if you could only be always like this!” 
Her eyes lifted themselves admiringly to his. 
She took his arm again of her own accord, and 
pressed it with a loving clasp. Geoffrey pro- 
phetically felt the ten thousand a year in his 

ket. ‘Do you really love me?” whispered 
Mrs. Glenarm. ‘‘ Don't I!” answered the hero. 
The peace was made, and the two walked on 
again. 

They passed through the plantation, and came 
out on some open ground, rising and falling pret- 
tily, in little hillocks and hollows. ‘The last of 
the hillocks sloped down into a smooth level 
plain, with a fringe of sheltering trees on its 
farther side—with a snug little stone cottage 
among the trees—and with a smart little man, 
walking up and down before the cottage, hold- 
ing his hands behind him. The level plain was 
the hero’s exercising ground; the cottage was 
the hero’s retreat; .ad the smart little man was 
the hero’s trainer. 

If Mrs. Glenarm hated Perry, Perry (judging 
by appearances) was in no danger of loving Mrs. 
Glenarm. As Geoffrey approached with his com- 
panion, the trainer came to a stand-still, and 
stared silently at the lady. The lady, on her 
side, declined to observe that any such person 
as the trainer was then in existence, and present 
in bodily form on the scene. 

‘* How about time?” said Geoffrey. 

Perry consulted an elaborate watch, construct- 
ed to mark time to the fifth of a second, and an- 
swered Geoffrey, with his eye all the while on 
Mrs. Glenarm. 

‘* You've got five minutes to spare.” 

‘*Show me where you run; I’m dying to see 
it!” said the eager widow, taking possession of 
Geoffrey’s arm with both hands. 

Geoffrey led her back to a place (marked by a 
sapling with a little flag attached to it) at some 
short distance from the cottage. She glided 
along by his side, with subtle undulations of 
movement which appeared to complete the ex- 
asperation of Perry. He waited until she was 
out of hearing—and then he invoked (let us say) 
the blasts of heaven on the fashionably-dressed 
head of Mrs. Glenarm. 

**You take your place there,” said Geoffrey, 
posting her by the sapling. ‘‘When I pass 
you—” He stopped, and surveyed her with a 
good-humored, masculine pity. ‘‘ How the devil 
am I to make you understand it?” he went on. 
‘** Look here! when I pass you, it will be at what 
you would call (if I was a horse) full gallop. Hold 
your tongue—I haven't done yet. You're to look 
on after me as I leave you, to where the edge of 
the cottage wall cuts the trees. When you have 
lost sight of me behind the wall, you'll have seen 
me run my three hundred yards from this flag. 
You're in luck’s way! Perry tries me at the 
long Sprint to-day. You understand you're to 
stop here? Very well then—let me go and get 
my toggery on.” 

“*Sha’n’t I see you again, Geoffrey ?” 

**Haven’t I just told you that you'll see me 
run ?” 

** Yes—but after that ?” 

‘* After that, I’m sponged and rubbed down— 
and rest in the cottage.” 

** You'll come to us this evening ?” 

He nodded, and left her. The face of Perry 
looked unutterable things when he and Geoffrey« 
met at the door of the cottage. 

‘*T’ve got a question to ask you, Mr. Dela- 
mayn,” said the trainer. ‘‘Do you want me? 
or don’t you?” 

**Of course I want you.’ 

‘*What did I say when I first come here?” 
proceeded Perry, sternly. ‘‘I said, ‘I won't 
have nobody a looking on at a man I’m traih- 
ing. ‘These here ladies and gentlemen may all 
have made up their minds to see you. Fvye 
made up my mind not to have no lookers-on, 
I won’t have you timed at your work by io- 
body but me. I won't have every blessed yard 
of ground you cover put in the noospapers. I 
won't have a living soul in the secret of what 
you can do, and what you can’t, except our 
two selves.’—Did I say that, Mr. Delamayn? or 
didn’t I?” 

** All right!” 

“Did I say it? or didn’t I?” 

** Of course you did!” 

**Then don’t you bring no more women here. 
It’s clean against rules. And I won't have it.” 
Any other living creature adopting this tone 
of remonstrance would probably have had reason 
to repent it. But Geoffrey himself was afraid 
to show his temper in the presence of Perry. 
In view of the coming race, the first and fore- 
most of British trainers was not to be trifled 
with, even by the first and foremost of British 
athletes. 

**She won’t come again,” said Geoffrey. 
**She’s going away from Swanhaven in two 
days’ time.” 

“*T’ve put every shilling I'm worth in the 
world on you,” pursued Perry, relapsing into 
tenderness. ‘‘ And I tell you I felt it! It cut 
me to the heart when I see you coming along 
with a woman at your heels. - It’s a fraud on 
his backers, I says to myself—that’s what it is, 
a fraud on his backers!” 

‘* Shut up!” said Geoffrey. ‘‘ And come and 
help me to win your money.” He kicked open 
the door of the cottage—and athlete and trainer 
disappeared from view. 

After waiting a few minutes by the little flag, 
Mrs. Glenarm saw the two men approaching her 
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movement, and made to answer every purpose 
required by the exercise in which he was about 
to engage, Geoffrey's physical advantages showed 
themselves in their best and bravest aspect. His 
head sat proud and easy on his firm, white throat, 
bared to the air. The rising of his mighty chest, 
as he drew in deep draughts of the fragrant sum- 
mer breeze ; the play of his lithe and supple loins; 
the easy, elastic stride of his straight and shape- 

legs, presented a triumph of physical manhood 
im its highest type. Mrs. Glenarm’s eyes devoured 
hith in silent admiration. He looked like a young 
god of mythology—like a statue animated with 
color and life. ‘‘ Oh, Geoffrey!” she exclaimed, 
softly, as he went by. He neither answered, nor 
looked : he had other business on hand than list- 
ening to soft nonsense. He was gathering him- 
self up for the effort ; his lips were set ; his fists 
were lightly clenched. Perry posted himself at 
his , gtim and silent, with the watch in his 

Geoffrey walked on beyond the flag, so 

as to give himself start enough to reach his full 
speed as he passed it. ‘‘ Now then!” said Per- 
ry, Im an instant more, he flew by (to Mrs. 
Gletiarm’s excited imagination) like an arrow 
from abow. His action was perfect. His speed, 
at its utmost rate of exertion, preserved its rare 
anderlying elements of strength and steadiness. 
Less and less and less he grew to the eyes that 
followed his course ; still lightly flying over the 
ground, still firmly keeping the straight line. A 
moment more, and the runner vanished behind 
the wall of the cottage, and the stop-watch of the 
trainer returned to its place in his pocket. 

In her eagerness to know the result, Mrs. 
Glenarm forgot her jealousy of Perry. 

** How long has he been?” she asked. 

‘**'There’s a good many besides you would be 
glad to know that,” said Perry. 

**Mr. Delamayn will tell me, you rude man!” 

** That depends, ma’am, on whether J tell him.” 

With this reply, Perry hurried back to the cot- 


Not a word passed while the trainer was at- 
tending to his man, and while the man was re- 





covering his breath. When Geoffrey had been 
carefully rubbed down, and clothed again in his 
ordinary garments, Perry pulled a comfortable 
easy-chait out of acorner. Geoffrey fell into the 
chair, rather than sat down in it. Perry started, 
and looked at him attentively. 

** Well?” said Geoffrey. ‘‘ How about the 
time? Long? short? or middling?” 

** Very good time,” said Perry. 

** How long?” 

** When did you say the lady was going, Mr. 

ayn ?” 

**Tn two days.” 
“Very well, Sir. 
when the lady’s gone.’ 

Geoffrey made no attempt to insist on an im- 
thediate reply. He smiled faintly. After an 
interval of less than ten minutes he stretched out 
his legs and closed his eyes. 

** Going to sleep?” said Perry. 

Geoffrey opened his eyes with an effort. 
**No,” he said. The word had hardly passed 
his lips before his eyes closed again. 

“Hullo!” said Perry, watching him. ‘‘I 
don’t like that.” 

He went closer to the chair. There was no 
doubt about it. The man was asleep. 

Perry emitted a long whistle under his breath. 
He stooped and laid two of his fingers softly on 
Geoffrey's pulse. The beat was slow, heavy, 
and labored. It was unmistakably the pulse of 
an exhausted man. 

The trainer changed color, and took a turn in 
the room, Hig opened a cupboard, and produced 
from it Kis diary of the preceding year. The 
entries relating to the last occasion on which he 
had prepared Geoffrey for a foot-race included 
the fullest details. He turned to the report of 
the first trial, at three hundred yards, full speed. 
The time was, by one or two seconds, not so 
good as the time on this occasion. But the re- 
sult, afterward, was utterly different. There it 
was, in Perry's own words: ‘‘ Pulse good. Man 
in’ high spirits. Ready, if I would have let him, 
to run it over again.” 

Perry looked round at the same man, a year 
afterward—utterly worn out, and fast asleep in 
the chair. 

He fetched pen, ink, and paper out of the cup- 
board, and wrote two letters—both marked 
** Private.” The first was to a medical man, a 
great authority among trainers. The second 
was to’ Perry’s own agent in London, whom he 
knew he could trust. The letter pledged the 
agent to the strictest secrecy, and directed him 
to back Geoffrey's opponent in the Foot - Race 
for a sum equal to the sum which Perry had bet- 
ted on Geoffrey himself. ‘‘If you have got any 
money of your own on him,” the letter concluded, 
“doasI do. ‘ Hedge’—and hold your tongue.” 
** Another of ‘em gone stale!” said the train- 
er, looking round again at the sleeping man. 
‘* He'll lose the race.” 


T'll tell you ‘how long’ 





INDIANS GAMBLING. 


Our illustration on 197 represents an 
emigrant train captu by the Indians while 
jourmeying across the plains. The chiefs are 
gambling’ for the possession of the female cap- 
tive whol they have tied to the wheel of one 
of the wagons. They have a very singular and 
primitive miode of gambling. It is done by 
means of two sticks or stones. They take them 
in theiy hards, and, holding them behind their 
backs, te them, or put both together in 
one hatid ; then, bringing them forward, ask the 
opposite chief to guess which hand they are in. 
If there is one in each hand it counts nothing; 
if both are together, and that hand is “‘ guessed,” 
he has chosen right. This process is repeated a 








a highly-favored woman, if ever there was one 








from the cottage. Dressed in a close-fitting cos- 








certain number of times, until all have had their 





tume, light and elastic, adapting itself to every | 
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turn, when the one who has most often guessed 
right becomes possessor of the unfortunate cap- 
tive. In this way the Indians often gamble away 
their horses, wives, and other possessions 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

From the quarreling that is going on over the dor 
ma of papal infallibility, it may be styled a cat-and- 
dog~ma, 

a ee 

When may one, taking a walk through English 
woods and vales, be said to resemble a sailor in a 
stormy night at sea ?—When he passes a night-in-gale, 

miarmattiibieas 

How To Cure a Coup,—First catch your cold; then 
proceed as with bacon. 











A dandy, broadclothed, shiny-booted, gloved, bea- 
vered, and highly eye-glassed, was passing along 
Tremont Street, when he was approached by an in- 
nocent-looking youth, who said: “ Mornin’, Sir!" 
“Aw, my good fellow, what do you want of me?" 
“ Nothin’ mucb, Sir; only I would be obliged to ve if 
ye would help me down stairs with a parlor stove, 
‘m movin’ from that house yonder.” 
—_—_—_—_—_————a- 
What is better than a promising young man?—A 
paying one. 





eninetiiinetannteneien 
GOOD SOUND ADVICE. 

Never throw a stone at any one unti! you have 
looked to see whether there is a window behind, or 
you may have to pay rather dearly for your revenge. 

Never leave your hat in the passage, unless it is a 
bad one. 

Never fix your own price, but leave it “entirely to 
the liberality” of the gentleman, as the chances are 
you will get a good deal more by it. 

Never sit next a young lady at dinner, for she only 
talks, and does not care about eating. 

Never be executor to a will, as it is all liability, 
great trouble, and no profit. 

Never quarrel with your wife, as you will only have 
to make it up, and pay for the reconciliation in the 
shape of a season ticket at the opera, a trip to the 
springs, a silk dress, or a cashmere shawl. 

Never mention you have received a legacy, or some 
impertinent fellow will be asking you to stand a din- 
ner. 

Never pay to see a balloon go up, as you can eee it 
much better by remaining outside. 

- - _ 

A Weti-Batancep Man—One with a large bank 
account, 

a 

One Sabbath afternoon an eloquent English minis- 
ter, in his closing prayer, referred to a long-prevail- 
ing drought, and earnestly besought the Divine Giv- 
er of all good to vouchsafe some seasonable and 
much-wished-for rain. Immediately rain began to 
fall—the first for many weeks—and for a short time 
it fell like a shower-bath. Meantime, the church 
service having concluded, the congregation was dis- 
missed, and then came the scramble for umbrellas 
One lady, who had no umbrella with her, commenced 
to gather the skirts of her gown over her head before 
quitting the church vestibule, at the same time re- 
marking to a neighbor, ‘‘ Bh, wamman, isn’t it too 
bad o’ the doctor ; he might hae lotten us hame first." 

~~ 
Gone all the dreams of early youth— 
Like morning's vanished ray! 
Alas! that what we deem is truth 
Should ever fade away! 


Gone all the friends whom once I knew, 
Companions of my prime; 

I little thought such Fiendships true 
Could perish ere their time: 


Gone! gone! Except one—one that shows 
How constancy endears: 

| watchful watch! It never goes—~— 
t 


hasn't gone for years! 
— Oe 
A youth, repentant, but incoherent, over his dissi- 
pation, signed the following pledge: “I solemnly 
romise to abstain from the uee of all intoxicating 
verages, otherwise than as a drink, and profanity, 
unlese prescribed by a physician, at least four times a 
day, excepting cider.” 





Banks THAT nave Farizp tas Wrxtzer—Snow- 
banks. 








A man of the name of Pike was tried under the 
English Weights and Measures act for selling goods 
by unfair scales, The magistrate sentenced the un- 
fortunate Pike to have his scales taken off. 

mt ne anes 

A Voiear Exnor Correorep.—The aszertion so fre- 
quently made, that it is impossible to arrest the flight 
of time, is altogether erroneous, fur who is there that 
can not stop a minute f 








A rude fellow once told Mr. Barnum he had never 
exhibited any thing that wasn't a barefaced hnumbuy. 
“ Yes I have,” said Barnum; “the bearded lady wasu't 
barefaced.” 


Usrrc.t Marniace—Wedded to one's business. 








A Methodist preacher, bragging how well he had 
instructed some Indians in religion, called upon one 
of them, and, after some questions, asked him if he 
had not found great comfort last Sunday after receiv- 
ing the sacrament. ‘‘ Ay, master,” replied the say- 
age, “ but I wish it had been brandy.” 

Taxtno Prorite—Thieves. 

eth « “Ae 
A Chicago lawyer's name is to be stricken from the 
rolls ‘for unprofessional conduct." He probably left 
a few cents in the possession of his client, contrary to 
usage. 











A lady, in passing through Connecticnt last sum- 
mer, observed the following notice on a board: 
“ Horses taken into grass—long tails,.As. 6d. ; short 
tails, 28." She asked the owner of the land the rea- 
son of the difference of price. He answered: “ You 
see, ma'am, the long tails can brush away the flies, 
but the short ones are so tormented by them that they 
can hardly eat at all.” 





A Sriiy-svse—For one woman to kiss another wo- 
man. 





What medicine does a man take when be has a 
cross wife ?—Elixir. 





The landlord of the Stout House, at Fremont, sent 
a note a few days ago to a debtor, tel!ing bim that he 
was holding his note yet, and he would oblige him by 
paying it off. The debtor sent in haste as very con- 

ly: “Mr. R. Stout: Dear Sir,—You say you 
pry tt a That is al) right~ 


are holding on to my note yet. 
perfectiy right. Just keep holding on to it, and if 
‘ou Gnd your hands slipping, spit on them and try 


tagain. Yours, affectionately, 
en 
To Curr A Baonetor's Aonrs—Carry to the patient 
eleven yards of silk, with a woman in it, 
————_————__.._.. 
A little boy, some time ago, while coming down 
stairs, was cautioned by his mother not to lose his 
balance. His question, which followed, was a puz- 
zler: “Mother, if I should lose my balance, where 
would it go?” 











Jour Epvucation—Gymnastics, 
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SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—Drawn sy A. R. Waup.—[See Pace 203. 
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WAITING. 
Wut it be over to-day or to-morrow ? 

Will it jast for a week, or & month, or a year; 
Thia trance that is neither a joy nor a sorrow, 
This waiting that is not a hope nor a fear? 

While I am waiting the end draws near; 
It will come before I am dead some day; 
Shall L feel it, I wonder, when it is here? 
Its coming seems like going away. 
Is it only that watching has made me weary, 
And that being weary has made me dream? 
But in dreams the world is not so dreary, 
And in dreams things are not as they seem. 


And indeed I am not tired yet; 
I have strength to wait what is yet to see, 
What the hours I know will not forget, 
The end of the watch that is set for me. 
Is it the end that has made me strong, 
Lest I say when it comes it is come too late? 
Then till it came I should find it long: 
I have forgotten for what I wait. 
Then why are my thoughts bound up to this 
By a bond that I neither feel nor see, 
While the world goes by in bale or bliss? 
Do I think the world keeps watch with me? 
Yet the end will come, and the end will go, 
And leave no trace in the empty air; 
When it is over.none will know, 
And I bardly think that I shall care. 


a 


VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


Xn HPloe Bookts.—Book VY. 


ee 
CHAPTER I. 
A RETROSPECTIVE MEDITATION. 


Aw April day smiled and wept over Shipley. 
Wherever the clouds broke after a shower, the 
sky showed of a pale blue color. Near the ze- 
nith floated white robes of vapor. Below them 
were long lateral bars of gray cloud stretching 
singularly straight across the horizon. They 
were vague and unfinished at the ends, like 
lines drawn by a soft lead-pencil; and they 
seemed of about that color against the blue and 
white. A few early flowers peeped out in the 
garden borders. When the sun shone fitfully 
on the old yew-tree, it was seen to glisten with 
trembling diamond-drops of rain. A blackbird 
piped his sweet clear song from the shrubbery. 
Light and shadow animated the flatness of the 
distant wold, whence came the many-voiced bleat 
of lambs blended into one sound. A solitary 
sheep cropped the short turf in St. Gildas’s 
grave-yard. 

A young lady sat there on the low stone-wall, 
looking across the flats toward Danecester. She 
sat so still that the grazing sheep came quite 
near to her as its teeth cut the short grass with 
a crisp sound in regular cadence. It was Maud 
Desmond who sat there on the wall of the grave- 
yard, and whose golden hair was ruffled under 
her hat by the April breeze. She was absorbed 
in a reverie. She had been in Shipley now near- 
ly a week, and she was mentally passing in re- 
view all the traits and circumstances she had 
observed during that time, which served to show 
what changes had taken place in the vicar’s mode 
of life, and in the vicar himself, since she had 
left his house for her aunt's. 

At first sight things had seemed little altered. 
But she soon found that there was a change in 
Mr. Levineourt which she had not observed in 
him in London. In the first place, he seemed 
to have broken completely the few relations he 
had ever held with his country neighbors in the 
rank of gentlefolks. ‘That was perhaps to be ex- 
pected with a character such as Mr. Levincourt’s ; 
it was natural that he should shun any possible 
occasion of reading in the manner, or even in the 
faces, of his equals that he had become an object 
of pity to them. But this was not all. It seem- 
ed to Maud that after the first paroxysm of grief, 
and wounded feeling, and crushed pride had 
ceased, the whole character of her guardian had 
subtly deteriorated. He shrank from the socie- 
ty of his equals; but, on the other hand, he ap- 
peared by no means to shun that of his inferiors. 
He would sit for hours enduring the baldest chat 
of Mrs. Meggitt, and women such as she. Maud 
was shocked and astonished to find him, one day, 
listening almost with avidity to some gossiping 
details of village scandal from the lips of Mug- 
worthy, the parish clerk. ‘The air of personal re- 
finement which had formerly distinguished him 
seemed to be disappearing under the influence 
of a slipshod laziness—a kind of slothful indif- 
ference to every thing save his own immediate 
>omfort. He was by turns querulous, almost 
lachrymose, and self-asserting. It was terrible 
to Maud to see his whole character thus lowered; 
and she tried to believe that the change was but 
temporary, and that perhaps she even exagger- 
ated it in her affectionate anxiety. 

During the journey from London her mind 
was full of that which she had to reveal to him 
respecting Veronica. And she had dreaded the 
task, being entirely uncertain how he would re- 
ceive it. But when she began to perceive the 
change in him, she conceived the hope that her 
tidings might at least have the good effect of 
rousing him from the apathy into which he 
seemed to have allowed all the higher part of his 
nature to fall, while he fed the daily life of his 
mind with contemptible trivialities. She had 


approached the snbject one evening when she 
and her guardian were alone together in the old | 
Maud | 
had quietly opened the piano-forte, and had | 


chintz-furnished sitting-room after tea. 


played through softly a quaint andante from one 
of Haydn’s sonatas 

The piece was chosen with the cunning instinct 
of affection. It was soothing and gracious, and 








yet, in its old-fashioned stateliness, it did not too 
deeply probe the spring of grief. The somewhat 
wiry tones of the well-worn instrument rendered 
crisply every twirl and turn of the brave old 
music under Maud’s light fingers. In the very 
twang of the yellow keys there was a staid pa- 
thos. It affected the ear as the sweet worn voice 
of an old woman affects it—that thin quavering 
pipe, to which some heart has thrilled, some pulse 
beat responsive, in the days of long ago. Maud 
played on, and the spring twilight deepened, and 
the vicar listened, silent, in his arm-chair by the 
empty fire-place. He had taken to smoking 
within the past year. He had bought a great 
meerschaum with a carved fantastic bowl, and 
the color of the pipe bore testimony to the per- 
sistency of its owner in the use of the weed. As 
Maud played softly in the gathering dusk, the 
puffs of smoke from the vicar’s chair grew rarer 
and rarer, and at last they ceased. Maud rose 
from the piano, and went to sit beside her guard- 
ian. He was still silent. The influence of the 
music was upon him. 

‘¢ Uncle Charles,” said Maud, in a low voice, 
‘¢T have something to tell you, and something to 
ask you. I will do the asking first. Will you 
forgive me for having delayed what I have to say 
until now ?” 

‘“*T do not think it likely that you have need 
of my forgiveness, Maud. What forgiveness is 
between us must be chiefly from you to me, not 
from me to you.” 

‘Don’t say that, dear Uncle Charles! You 
touch my conscience too nearly. And yet, at 
the time, I thought—and Hugh thought—that it 
was better to keep the secret fora while. I hope 
you will think so too, and forgive me. Uncle 
Charles, some one is dead whom you knew.” 

The vicar gave a violent start. Maud, with 
her hand on the elbow of his chair, felt it shake, 
and she added, quickly: ‘‘It is no one whose 
death you can regret. It is awful to think that 
the extinction of a human life should be cause 
for rejoicing, rather than sorrow, in the hearts 
of all who knew him. But it is so. Sir John 
Gale is dead.” The vicar drew a long, deep 
breath. His head drooped down on his breast ; 
but Maud felt, rather than saw—for it was by 
this time almost dark within the house—that he 
was listening intently. In a trembling voice, 
but clearly and with steadiness of purpose, Maud 
told her guardian of Veronica’s marriage, of her 
inheritance, and of her actual presence in Lon- 
don. She merely suppressed in her narrative 
two facts. First, the will, which had made her 
(Maud) heiress to Sir John Gale’s wealth; and, 
secondly, the late baronet’s intention of defraud- 
ing Veronica at the last. She and Hugh had 
agreed that it would be well to spare Mr. Levin- 
court the useless pain of these revelations. The 
vicar listened in unbroken silence while Maud 
continued to speak. 

When she ceased, after a little pause he said : 
‘* And she was in London! My daughter was 
within a few streets of me and made no sign! 
She made not any—the least—attempt to see 
me or to ask my pardon !” 

His tone was and angry. He breathed 
quickly and noisily, like a man fighting against 
emotion. Still Maud felt that in his very re- 
proach there was a hopeful symptom of some 
softening in the hardness of his resentment. 

‘* She should have done so, dear Uncle Charles. 
I told her so, and she did not deny it. But I— 
I—believe she was afraid.” 

“* Afraid! Veronica Levincourt afraid! She 
was not afraid of disgracing my home and im- 
bittering my life. But she was afraid to come 
and abase her wicked pride at my feet, when she 
might have done so with some chance of bring- 
ing me—not comfort; no, nothing can cancel 
her evil past—but at least some little alleviation 
of the weight of disgrace that has been bowing 
me to the earth ever since her flight.” 

Maud could not but feel, with a sensation of 
shame at the feeling, that the vicar’s words did 
not touch her heart. There was nothing in them 
that was not true. But in some way they rang 
hollow. How different it had been when the 
vicar had first discovered his daughter’s flight, 
and afterward the name of the man she had fled 
with! ‘Then every word, every gesture, had been 
full of terrible rage, and grief, and horror. The 
vicar had been in agonized earnest then, no doubt. 
But now, as he spoke, it was as though he felt 
the necessity of assuming something that was 
not in his heart, as though he were ashamed of 
expressing relief at Maud’s news, and made it a 
point of pride to excite his own wrath against 
his daughter. 

Maud had yet more to tell him. She must 
reveal the fact of Veronica’s engagement to the 
Prince Barletti. And she much feared that the 
communication of this fact would imbitter her 
guardian still more. She could not see the ex- 
pression of his face as she spoke, and he did not 
interrupt her by the least word until she paused, 
having finished what she had to say. Then the 
vicar murmured in an artificial voice, as though 
he were restraining its natural expression : 

** Her mother was a Barletti.” 

**Yes. This gentleman is Veronica’s cousin.” 

‘* Prince — Prince Barletti! Is that the ti- 
tle?” 

**Prince Cesare de’ Barletti. Veronica as- 
sured me that he is devotedly attached to her. 
a was a friend to her in her trouble abroad, 
and—” 

‘**Barletti is a noble name—an old name. 
That wretch was a parvenu sprung from the 
mud—a clay image covered with gilding.” 

There was a long silence. At length the vicar 
spoke again : 

** And my daughter was in London, and made 
no attempt to see me. She allows me to learn 
this news from other lips than her own! My 
sorrow, my misery, my suspense, matter nothing 
to her.” 

.“* Veronica told me that she would write to 
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you as soon as we got back to Shipley. She said 
that she believed it best, on the sole ground of 
consideration for you, for her to wait before ad- 
dressing you until all should be settled.’ 

‘+ Settled!” cried the vicar, sharply. ‘* What 
was there to settle ?” 

“ Hér—her inheritance ; and—and the proof 
of her marriage. She may have been mistaken 
in delaying to communicate with you ; indeed, I 
think she was mistaken; but I do believe she 
was sincere when she professed to think it for 
the best.” 

The vicar rose and walked to the door. Ar- 
rived there, he paused, and said, ‘‘ Until she 
does address me, and address me in a proper 
spirit, I shall take no notice of her whatsoever. 
None! She will still be to me as one dead. 
Nothing—no human power shall induce me to 
waver in my resolution.” 

Maud could see the vicar’s hands waving 
through the gloom with the action of repulsing 
or pushing away some one. 

“She will write to you, dear Uncle Charles,” 
said Maud; still with the same disagreeable per- 
ception that the vicar’s words and tone were hol- 
low, and with the same feeling of being ashamed 
of the perception. Then the vicar left the room 
and went out into the garden. He relit his pipe, 
and as he paced up and down the gravel path 
Maud watched his figure for a long time, loom- 
ing faintly as he came within range of the light 
from the windows of the house, and then reced- 
ing again into the darkness. Next day there 
came a letter for Mr. Levincourt from Veroni- 
ca. Maud recognized her large, pretentious 
handwriting on the black-bordered envelope, 
with its crest and monogram, and faint, sweet 
perfume. ‘The vicar took the letter to his own 
room and read it in private. He did not show 
it to Maud, nor communicate its contents to her 
further to say that evening, just before re- 
tiring to bed: “It appears, Maud, that the pres- 
ent baronet, Sir Matthew Gale, has behaved in 
a very becoming manner in immediately receiv- 
ing and acknowledging his cousin’s widow.” 

** Oh, dear Uncle Charles, the letter was from 
Veronica! She has written to you. I am so 
thankful !” 

The tears were in Maud's eyes as she clasped 
her hands fervently together and looked up into 
her guardian’s-face. He put his hand on her 
head and kissed her forehead. 

‘* Good, sweet, pure-hearted child!" he said, 
softly. ‘* Ah, Maudie, would to God that I had 
been blessed with a daughter like you! But I 
did not deserve that blessing ; I did not deserve 
it, Maudie.” 

It was on all these sayings and doings just 
narrated that Maud Desmond was pondering as 
she sat alone in the church-yard of St. Gildas, 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS TURTLE, 


Maco sat absorbed in a reverie that prevent- 
ed her from hearing a footstep that approached 
quickly. Pit-pat, pit-pat, the step came nearer, 
lt was light, but as regular as that of a soldier 
on the march. Presently, a shabby hat, with an 
erratic feather in it, rose above the wall of the 
church-yard, and little Miss Turtle, Mrs. Meg- 
gitt’s governess, appeared, with a parcel in one 
hand and a basket in the other. She walked 
straight up to Mand, and then stopped. 

‘**Good-afternoon, Miss Desmond,” said Miss 
Turtle, and looked into Maud’s face with a de- 
mure expression, half sly, half shy. 

**Oh, I—I did not see you, Miss Turtle. How 
do you do?” 

“*T startled you, I’m afraid. I hope you're 
not — to palpitation, Miss Desmond? I 
am. Oh dear me, I am quite tired! Would 
you allow me to seat myself here for a few min- 
utes and rest ?” 

Maud smiled at the humility of the request. 
The wall of St. Gildas’s church-yard was cer- 
tainly as free to Miss Turtle as to herself. She 
made room for the little governess beside her. 
Miss Turtle first disposed her parcel and basket 
on the top of the rough wall, and then made a 
queer little spring—something like the attempt 
to fly of a matronly barn-door hen unused to 

uit terra firma—and seated herself beside 
them. Maud was by no means delighted at 
thus encountering Miss Turtle. But she was 
too gentle and too generous to risk hurting the 
little woman's feelings by at once getting up to 
depart. So she made up her mind to sit a while 
and endure Miss Turtle’s discourse as best she 
might. They had met before, since Maud's re- 
turn to Shipley. Miss Turtle and her two pu- 
pils, Farmer Meggitt’s daughters, had saluted 
Maud as she came out of church on the first 
Sunday after her arrival at the vicarage, having 
previously devoured her with their eyes during 
the service, 

** And how, if I may venture to inquire, is our 
respected vicar?” said Miss Turtle. 

** Mr. Levincourt is quite well, thank you.” 

**Ts he, really? Ah! many changes since we 
last had the honor of seeing you in Shipley, Miss 
Desmond.” 

“Indeed! If you did not say so, I should 
suppose, from what I have seen and heard hith- 
erto, that there were, on the contrary, very few 
changes.” 

“Oh deat me! Mrs. Sack—you have h 
about Mrs. Sack ?” ms anc 

**No. Is she ill ?” 

“* Joined a Wesleyan congregation at Shipley 
Magna. Gone over to Dissent, root and branch! 
I am surprised that you had not heard of it.” 

Maud explained that Mrs. Sack’s conversion 
to Methodism had not been widely discussed in 
London. 

** And she’s not the only one, Miss Desmond,” 
pursued the governess, 

** Indeed |” 








‘¢Oh no, not the only one by any means. A 
considerable number of the congregation of St, 
Gildas’s have gone over too. They say that the 
dissenting gentleman who preaches at Shipley 

(he is not, strictly speaking, a gentle- 
man either, Miss Desmond, being in the retail] 
grocery line, and in a small way of business) is 
so very earnest. I hope you will not think I did 
wrong; but the truth is, I did go to an evening 
meeting at their chapel once, with Mrs. Sack, 
and I must say he was most eloquent. I reall 
thought at one time that he would have a stroke 
or something. The glass in the windows jingled 
again, and I came home with a splitting head- 
ache.” 

‘* He must have been extraordinarily eloquent, 
indeed,” said Maud, quietly. 

**Oh, he was! But then, as I say, where are 
your principles, if you let yourself be tempted 
away from your church like that? Didn't you 
notice, Miss Desmond, how thin the congrega- 
tion was last Sunday ?” 

Maud was obliged to confess that she had no- 
ticed it. 

‘Then there’s Mr. Snowe, junior.” 

“‘He has not joined the Methodists, has he, 
Miss Turtle ?” 

‘Oh no. Quite the contrary. But he is en- 
gaged to be married, I believe, and the lady hates 
music. Just fancy that, Miss Desmond, and he 
such a confirmed amachure.” 

Little Miss Turtle shook her head in a mel- 
ancholy manner, as though she had been reluct- 
antly accusing Herbert Snowe of ‘‘ confirmed” 
gambling or “‘ confirmed” drunkenness. 

“Then,” said Maud, “‘I am afraid we may 
lose Mr. Herbert Snowe’s assistance at the week- 
ly practicings in the school-house.” 

‘*Practicings! Oh dear, Miss Desmond, the 
singing-class is nothing now; nothing to what it 
used to be. Mr. Mugworthy, he does what he 
can. But you know, Miss Desmond, what's the 
use of the best intentions when you have to con- 
tend with a voice like—there! Just like that, 
for all the world!” 

And Miss Turtle screwed up her mouth, and 
inclined her head toward the distant common, 
whence came at that moment the tremulous, long- 
drawn ba-a-a of some fleecy mother of the flock. 

Maud could not help laughing as she recog- 
mized the resemblance to Mr. Mugworthy’s pro- 
fessional utterance of the Amen. 

““Why, Miss Turtle,” she said, ‘‘I didn’t 
know you were so satirical.” 

‘**Satirical! Oh pray don’t say that, Miss 
Desmond. I should be loth, indeed, to think 
so of myself. If I was satirical, it was quite un- 
awares, I assure you.” 

Miss Turtle fidgeted with her paper parcel, 

ightening its strings, and putting it into shape. 

en she peeped into the basket, as if to assure 
herself that its contents were safe. She showed 
no symptoms of being about to resume her walk, 
and there was a mingled hesitation and eager- 
ness in her face every time she looked at Maud. 
These conflicting sentiments at length resolved 
themselves into a question that indirectly ap- 
proached the main point to which her curiosity 
was directed. 

“Ahem! And so, Miss Desmond, you don’t 
—ahem !—you don’t find our revered vicar much 
broken by all he has gone through ?” 

Maud drew herself up, and looked full at the 
speaker. But Miss Turtle’s wishy-washy little 
countenance was so meek and meaningless that 
resentment seemed absurd. 

The governess’s straw hat was somewhat on 
one side; and so was the long ragged feather 
that adorned it, as it had successively adorned 
a long series of hats, beginning Anno Domini— 
but no matter for the date. Miss Turtle and 
her black ostrich feather were coeval in the 
chronicles of Shipley ; for the good and sufficient 
reason that they had immigrated into Daneshire 
together. The long feather, wafted hither and 
thither by the capricious airs, and made lank and 
straight: by the capricious showers of spring, 
drooped carelessly over the brim of the hat, and 
overshadowed Miss Turtle’s little snub nose, with 
a shabbily swaggering air ludicrously at variance 
with the expression of the face beneath it. 

**T told you that Mr. Levincourt was quite 
well,” said Maud. 

** And you, Miss Desmond,” said Miss Tur- 
tle, timidly putting out the tip of her cotton 
glove to touch Maud’s black dress, ‘‘ you too 
have had a good deal of trouble.” 

‘*T have lost a dear relative and a true friend.” 

“To be sure. Oh dear me! Life is a shadow. 
How it flies! Don’t you find it so, Miss Des- 
mond? You have lost your aunt; a lady of title 
too,” added Miss Turtle, with so comical an air 
of being shocked and surprised by this circum- 
stance above all, and of murmuring reproachfully 
to the great democrat, Death, ‘‘ How could you? 
—a person so well connegted, and habitually ad- 
dressed by mankind as ‘ my lady!’” that Maud’s, 
sense of humor conquered her sadness, and she 
turned away her face lest Miss Turtle should be 
scandalized by the smile on it. 

Miss Turtle’s next words, however, effectually 
sobered the mobile, dimpling mouth. 

“Yes; you have lost your aunt—and your 
uncle, if what we hear is true.” 

Maud’s heart beat fast, and she could not 
speak. Her nerves quivered in the expectation 
of hearing Veronica's name. It was not yet 
pronounced, however. Miss Turtle dropped her 
chin down on her breast, at the same time throw- 
ing back her shoulders stiffly, and infused a melt- 
ing tearfulness into her habitually subdued voice 
as she asked: ‘‘ And have you yet seen Mrs. 
Plew, Miss Desmond ?” 

‘*Mrs, — Mrs. Plew? No. 


how is she?” 

“ She’s well, thank you, Miss Desmond. 
As well as she ever is. She is quite a character 
of the olden time; don’t you think so, Miss Des- 


mond ?” 


Poor old lady, 
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‘¢ Well, I—I—I don’t know. She seems a 
very good old woman,” answered Maud, consid- 
erably at a loss what to say. 

‘*Of course, Miss Desmond, you have had 


great scholastic advantages. And FE shouldn't - 


presume to— But as far as Pinnock goes; Miss 
Desmond, I should say that Mrs. Plew was quite 
the moral of a Roman matron!” 

Maud stared in unconeealed surprise. 

*<T should indeed, Miss Desmond,” pursued 
the governess, still with the same tearful tender- 
ness and a kind of suppressed writhing of her 
shoulders. 

“I have not read the Roman History in the 
original, But, if Pinnock may be relied on, I 
should say that she quite came up to my idea of 
the mother of the Gracchi,” which Miss Turtle 
pronounced ‘‘ Gratchy.” 

There was so long a pause, and Miss Turtle 
so plainly showed that she expected Maud to 
speak, that the latter, although greatly bewil- 
dered, at length said, ‘‘I have always supposed 
Mrs. Plew to be a very kind, honest, good old 
woman. I can not say she ever struck me in 
the light of a Roman matron. Perhaps, on the 
whole, it is a better thing to be an English ma- 
tron; or we, at least, may be excused for think- 
ing so. But the fact is, I never was very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Plew. It was my—” 

Maud stopped, with a flushed face and trem- 
bling lip. She had been about to mention Ve- 
ronica, and Miss Turtle pounced on the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded. 

“it was your cousin, or at least we all called 
her so, Miss Desmond, although aware that no tie 
of blood united: you together; it was Miss Lev- 
incourt who was most intimate at the Plews’. 
Oh yes, indeed it was! But, of course, that is 
all over. Higher spheres have other claims, 
have they not, Miss Desmond? And that which 
the proud and haughty have rejected may be very 
precious to the humble and lonely, if it would but 
think so; may it not, Miss Desmond ?” 

A light began to dawn in Maud’s mind, which 
illumined the oracular utterances of Miss Turtle. 
Through the mincing affectation of the little wo- 
man’s speech and manner there pierced the tone 
of genuine emotion. Still Maud did not under- 
stand why Miss Turtle should have chosen to re- 
veal such emotion to her. 

Maud rose and held out her hand. ‘‘ Good- 
by, Miss Turtle,” she said. ‘‘ Please tell Kitty 
and Cissy that I hope to see them at the prac- 
ticing next Saturday.” 

‘*Good-by, Miss Desmond. I hope you won't 
take it amiss that I ventured to enter into con- 


versation with you.” 
How can you imagine that 


‘* By no means! 
I should do so?” 
‘* Nor look upon it in the light of a liberty ” 

“*Certainly not. Pray do not speak so!" 

“*Thank you, Miss Desmond. You were al- 
ways so kind and affable!” There was the least 
possible stress laid on the personal pronoun, as 
though Miss Turtle were mentally distinguishing 
Maud from some one who was not always kind 
and affable. ‘‘And you are just the same as 
ever, I'm sure, Miss Desmond. And—and—if 
I didn’t fear to offend you, which I wouldn’t do 
for the world—indeed I would not!—I should 
like to—to—to ask—” The governess made a 
long pause. Maud did not speak; in fact she 
could not. She was too sure in her heart about 
whom Miss Turtle desired to ask. The latter 
remained silent for some minutes ; but, although 
timid in her manner, from years of repression 
and snubbing, Miss Turtle was not exquisitely 
sensitive, and she had that sort of mild obstinacy 
which frequently accompanies stupidity. 

Neither Maud’s silence, nor her pale, distressed 
face, availed therefore to turn Miss Turtle from 
the purpose she had had in view when she sat 
down on the wall beside the vicar’s ward. That 
purpose was to ascertain, if possible, what the 
truth of Veronica's position really was. 

Of course Shipley-in-the-Wold had rung with 
gossip about her; and latterly the gossip had re- 
ported—most wonderful to oduts seeding not 
far from the actual state of the case. 

‘*T should like to ask,” proceeded Miss Turtle 
at length, ‘‘if it is true what we hear, that Miss 
Levincourt—that is, if all be as we have heard 
rumored, she is not, of course, Miss Levincourt 
any longer—if she is in England again, and—and 
quite wealthy, and—I hope you are not offended, 
Miss Desmond!” 

‘*She is in England. She is a widow, and is 
left in possession of a considerable fortune.” 

‘*Oh dear me! So it was true?” 

Maud bowed, and was moving away. 

**One instant, Miss Desmond. I'm afraid 
you are angry with me for speaking. But, after 
all, it was natural that we should wish to know 
the truth; wasn't it now, Miss Desmond ?” 

Maud reflected that it was natural. Her con- 
science told her that the movement of sensitive 
pride which made her shrink from hearing Ve- 
ronica mentioned by indifferent persons, was far 
from being wholly a good movement. She con- 
strained herself to hold out her hand once more 
to Miss Turtle. The gratitude in the governess’s 
face rewarded her for the effort. 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Desmond! I should 
have been so sorry to hurt your feelings. Of 
course you will see Mr. Plew before long, and 
then I suppose you—you will tell him, won't 
you? Of course he will know, so intimate as he 
was with the family; and always speaks with 
the greatest respect, I’m sure. When he knows 
something certain about Miss Levincourt—that 
is—I'm so used to the name, you see—we hope, 
his mother and I hope—or, at least, she hopes— 
for of course I can’t presume to put myself for- 
ward—that he may get to be more comfortable 








Maud walked home across the paddock and 
up the long gravel path in the vicarage garden, 
with a feeling of heaviness at her heart. She 
was half inclined to hate Miss Turtle, Mrs. Plew, 
and all the people in Shipley. But she resisted 
the impulse of irritated temper. What was her 
vexation compared with the sorrow and trouble 
inflicted on others? If Veronica could but have 
known, if she could but have foreseen ! 

As she thus thought, she entered the house 
through the garden door, which stood open. 
She was going into the sitting-room, when she 
paused for a moment at the sound of voices 
within, 

**Go in, go in, Miss Mandie,” said old Joanna, 


who happened t be in the hall. ‘You won't 
disturb no one. Is only that poor creetur, Mr. 
Plew, a-talking to the vicar.” 





A COLORADO COLONY. 


WE give on page 197 # sketch of an interest- 
ing event in the history of our far-Western ter- 
ritory—the de ofa colony of German emi- 
grants from Chicago to settle on a tract of land 
purchased by them in Colorado. This colony is 
said to be the first of the kind ever ized in 
this country, and it is called ‘‘ the German Col- 
onization Society of Colfax, Colorado,” that 
township being its destination. It can hardly 
fail, if followed by other colonies, to exercise an 
important influence on the development of our 
Western territory. In many of those remote 
regions where, under ordi circumstances, 
mining could be profitably pursued, the cost of 
living, owing to the long distanceover which sub- 
sistence must be is 80 as to 
have compelled Prep em LA of ie ein. 
Agricultural advantages of the most favorable 
character were not lacking, but the farmer did 
not come, and the miner must wait for him. It 
was in view of this state of things that, in Au- 
gust last, Cant WuLSTEN, a citizen of Chicago, 
conceived the plan of organizing, in that city, a 
society of farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who, 
with their wives and families, should select some 
favorable location in the great undeveloped West, 
and there enter upon the work of tilling the soil, 
the erection of a village, and, mayhap, the foun- 
dation of a metropolis. 

Mr. WutsTEN visited Col >rado with the view 
of selecting a suitable place to establish such a 
colony, and his choice at length fell upon Wet 
Mountain Park, Fremont County, near the head 
waters of the Arkansas River, in Southwestern 
Colorado. The district is described as one of 
surpassing excellence, and admirably adapted to 
agriculture. The soil is rich, prairie and timber 
lands abound, numerous streams supply irriga- 
tion and power for manufacturing purposes, and 
the climate is mild and salubrious. On the re- 
turn of Mr. WuLsTEN a society was organized, 
of which he was chosen President, and soon aft- 
erward he proceeded to Washington, where he 
obtained from the Secretary of War an order to 
the commanders of Forts Wallace and Lyon, 
and other military posts along the route, to fur- 
nish an adequate escort of soldiers from the point 
of leaving the railway until the destination was 
reached ; ambulances to convey the women and 
children ; tents in which the colony might live 
until houses could be erected; and to give the 
party every possible aid and assistance. 

According to the plan of the organization, each 
member pays $250, which constitutes a common 
fund for the benefit of the colony, and out of 
which are defrayed all expenses, including trans- 
portation and subsistence on the way, live stock, 
seed, agricultural implements, machinery for saw- 
mill, grist-mill, etc. All the branches of indus- 
try and enterprise are to be conducted on the co- 
operative plan for five years, at the expiration of 
which time an equal subdivision of lands, im- 
provements, assets, etc., will be made. Colfax 
is situated 250 miles from Fort Wallace, on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, 70 miles from Puebla, 
and 30 miles from Cafion City—the latter, a vil- 
lage of five or six hundred souls, being the near- 
est settlement. A detachment of United States 
troops will furnish protection for the present 

against molestation from Indians; but it is de- 
signed soon to form a militia company among 
the colonists, to whom the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory will issue arms and ammunition. 

The colony, which left Chicago a few weeks 
since, numbered about two hundred and fifty 
persons, men, women, and children, all of them 
Germans. They were accompanied by a clergy- 
man, a doctor, and a schoolmaster, but, as they 
intend to dwell in peace and unity, not by a law- 
yer. If this experiment meets with success it 
will be followed by other colonies; and in this 
way the West will be speedily settled, and the 
Indian question with it. 





SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue Mississippi by daylight is neither pictur- 
esque nor beautiful—a wide expanse of muddy 
water, flowing between low banks clad with cot- 
ton-wood trees; but seen by moonlight, or just 
when the sun is rising or setting, its character 
seems to undergo a wonderful and mysterious 
change. Light mists float over its su and 
land and water are so mingled in the hazy dis- 
tance that one can hardly distinguish the divid- 
ing-line between them. 

The sketch of a steamer ‘‘ wooding up,” on 
page 200, was made by our artist on one'f those 
dreamy, moonlight evenings that show the Fa- 
ther of Waters at his best. It represents a misty 





and settled in his mind. We think him a good 
deal c , Miss Desmond. His spirits are 


| 


like a plummet of lead, to what they were, I do 
assure you. Good-by, Miss Desmond, and thank 
you very much.” 





stretch of river, with phantom boats gliding away 
across the moonlit water; a large steamer, tied 
up to the levee, while her sturdy crew car- 
ry aboard whole wood-piles to the roaring 


furnaces. The trailing Spanish moss—the ghost- 
ly beard worn by the trees of Southern swamps— 


j 


gleams in the fitful light, and assists the roman- 
tic feeling of the place and hour. 

The ‘raft on the Mississippi” was probably 
put together at St. Paul, and consigned to New 
Orleans. In the comfortable slab-house the 
raftsmen sleep and eat while slowly drifting down 
with the current. Now and then they ground 
upon an island or at a bend in the river, when, 
if they can not get off unaided, they hail a pass- 
ing steamer and get a tow: to avert such a ca- 
tastrophe, the men in our picture have trimmed 
their sails and are pulling lustily at the long 


_ Our last picture represents a break or crevasse 
in the levee. Pile-drivers have been brought up 
by the steamer, and are hard at work driving 
piles into the muddy bank to prevent its further 
crumbling away under the pressure of the heavy 
current. At such times the whole country is ex- 
cited ; for none can foresee, should the river gain 
the day, where the work of devastation may end. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue London Times pays the United States many 
high yet well-deserved compliments, in a recent 
article on manufactures. After stating, among other 
facts, that Birmingham is at this moment losing its 
old markets, it remarks: 

“A few 8 ago it used to supply the United 
States largely with edged tools, farm-implements, and 
various wares. It does so no longer; nor is 
It fe fount 


still ; and yet the manufacturers of the United 

States can import iron and steel from this country at 

a heavy duty, work up the metal by highly-paid labor, 

and beat us out of market after all with the manufac- 
arti How is that to be explained ? 

“The Americans succeed in supplanting us by ‘ nov- 
of construction and excellence of make.’ 
do not attempt to undersell us in the mere matter of 

Our goods may still be the cheapest, but they 
are no longer the best; and in countries where an 

i is an indispensable implement, the 
best article is the chea whatever it may cost.... 
The true cause of our defeat must be attributed ‘to 
the greater aptitude of many of the foreign workmen, 
and their intelligence, which induces them to seize 
every opportunity of improving their mauufactures.’" 





“Is Mr. G—— good?" said a bank officer to a di- 
rector. 

“That depends whether you mean Godward or 
manward,” was the answer. 

“Explain,” said the bank officer. 

“Godward, Mr. G—— is good: no man in our 
church is sounder in the faith, prays oftener in our 
meetings, or is more benevolent apparently ; but man- 
ward, I am sorry to say, Mr. G—— is rather tricky.” 

Men too often seem thus double-hearted. But the 
Good Book pertinently inquires, “‘ Doth a fountain 
send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter?” 





The latest foreign scandal is from a German writer, 
who comes out with a story that Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert were very unhappy together during 
their early married life, and that a divorce nearly re- 
sulted. 





They make shirts by lightning now. An electric 
battery applied to a sewing-machine drives the nee- 
die with astonishing rapidity, and at little expense. 





Crampton is a little village of three hundred popu- 
lation, at the head of steam navigation on the Chester 
River in Maryland. Near by are a number of clus- 
tering houses occupied by colored people. At Pond 
Town, about a mile and a half distant, the freedmen 
have purchased for themselves houses and tracts of 
land, and such has been their thrift, economy, and in- 
dustry that this neighborhood, which was only a bar- 
ren pine waste, has been brought under cultivation. 
This colored community lately applied to the Balti- 
more Association for the Education of Colored Peo- 
ple for a teacher, and James Hamilton, a young man 
of about twenty-five, arrived at Crumpton on the 15th 
of January, and opened school in the colored people's 
church on the following Monday, which was attend- 
ed by over seventy pupils, from six to thirty years of 
age. Early in February, it having been reported that 
Mr. Hamilton had opened an evening school, an in- 
furiated mob, with blackened faces, and armed with 
tar and feathers, as well as guns and pistols, sur- 
rounded the school-house one evening. Finding their 
intended victim had not yet come there, the mob went 
to his boarding-house, and demanded that Hamilton 
should be surrendered to them, declaring they would 
“lynch any white man who came there to teach nig- 
gers." With great difficulty the mob was in some 
measure calmed, but with many threats told Mr. 
Hamilton he must leave the neighborhood at once. 
Seeing no way of continuing the school with safety, 
he promised to close it the next morning, and report- 
ed the matter to the Association and to General How- 
ard. 


A Michigan girl, aged eighteen, and possessed of a 
big foot, called at a shoe-dealer's a few weeks ago, 
and asked for “‘a pair of No. 2's." A pair of 2's was 
shown her. She tried them; but, to her great as- 
tonishment, could not get her foot half into them. 
She asked of the proprietor if he hadn't got a larger 
pair of 2's. He replied that he had, and handed her 
a pair of 5's, and said that they were a little larger 
than the pair she had just tried on; and she was 
quite ‘‘astonished” to find that she could not get 
those on. She then asked if he hadn't a little larger 
pair of 2’s. He replied that he had one pair still lar- 
ger, and handed her a pair of 7’s. She put them on, 
and found that pair of “2's” just a fit, paid for them, 
and left the store. 








A recent number of the London Lancet contains an 
article from Sir Charles Murchison, an able English 
physician, in which he says that relapsing fever, which 
made its appearance in London in August last, now 
taxes severely the resources of that city to provide 





adequate hospital accommodations for the sick. This 
same fever made its appearance in this city during the 
last months of 1869, and begs’: to spread with alarm- 
ing rapidity. But in consequence of the efficient ac- 
tion of the Board of Healt). and the Commissioners 
of Charities, there has been in this city no perceptible 








health laws of London are most stringent, and are ad- 
ministered by efficient officers ; yet the measures taken 
in New York seem to have been more successful in this 
disease. If proper vigilance is continued, this fever 
may still be kept in check. 


The following hit at New York, whether founded in 
fact or not, evidently originated at the “Hnb.” A 
young Bostonian who purposed starting in basiness in 
this city, made a preliminary visit, armed with letters 
of introduction to business men. One New York mer- 
chant inquired of young Boston what he intended to 
do. “I have not exactly decided,” replied the youth, 
“but I expect to settle into some good business in 
which I can get a living honestly.” 

“ A living honestly ?” 

“ An honest living,” repeated the Bostonian. 

“Young man,” said the New Yorker, ‘‘ I congratu- 
late you; there is not a city in the United States in 
which you will meet with so little competition in your 
method of doing business.” 





In a recent report of the proceedings of the Third 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects there is an interesting paper on chimneys. 
After various statements on the theory and functions 
of chimneys, the causes of smoky chimneys are men- 
tioned as follows: 

1. Insufficient height of the chimney. 

2. Too small or too Jarge a sectional area. 

8. Interior friction, the surface being too rongh. 

4. Too large a discharging orifice at the top. 

& Action of wind, rain, and sun on this orifice, to 
be corrected by usin well-known cowls. 

6. Contrary draughts, induced by a neighboring 
chimney having a much stronger draught; or in case, 
for instance, the staircase in a house is heated by fur- 
nace, and draws the air up from the lower rooms more 
vigorously than do the chimneys. (Remedy: shut the 
room-doors and open the windows.) 

7. One common chimney for several fire-places. 
(Each fire ought to have its own flue.) 

8. mings left at the lower end of the fine. These 
should be well closed, so that no cold air can dilute 
the rising current of hot air. 





The strong prejudice against the negro race, which 
still exists in many parts of the South, excited some 
young men recently to attempt to lyncH a colored 
preacher. They were, however, disarmed by his re- 
marking meekly: “I havé been wondering fora long 
time how it was that so good a man as the Apostle 
Panl should have been whipped three times for preach- 
ing the Gospel, while such an ynworthy man as I am 
should have been permitted to preach for twenty years 
without ever getting a lick.” 





Among sundry reports about noted personages 's one 
concerning Alexandre Dumas pére, to the effect that 
he is suffering from paralysie of the right hand.— 
Charles Lever is said to have fallen into a lethargic 
state, so that he sleeps sixteen houre out of the twen- 
ty-four. But then, when he is awake he really does 
something.—The new nove! upon which Mr. Dickens 
is engaged is entitled ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
—The popular author, Mr. Shirley Brooks, who has 
been severely ill, is reported convalescent. 


The Weekly Scoteman states that there are in Scot- 
land 122 manufactories of bricks, tilee, and articles of 
a similar nature; and in connection with these from 
4000 to 5000 persons are employed. The manufactories 
are widely scattered over the country. In one instance 
a single manufactory covers upward of six acres of 
ground, and is surmounted by thirty tall brick chim- 
neys, which give it an extraordinary appearance. 
Raw material is brought in and finished goods are 
sent out by branch railways, the traffic on which nev- 
er ceases from one week's end to the other. Two hun- 
dred tons of clay, and about an equal weight of coal, 
are used every day. Upward of 300 men and boys are 
employed by this company; and these are aided by 
three steam-engines, with an aggregate of 150 horse- 
power. This is exclusive of the power employed to 
bring the clay and coal out of the pits. 

“Miss Grundy” says that Madame Garcia, wife of 
the Minister from the Argentine Confederation, is 
better known than any of the other foreign ladies, 
She has fine eyes, fair complexion, dark hair, plump - 
white neck and shoulders, weighs one hundred and 
sixty, and is not tal). She entertains cordially on her 
reception days, and is somewhat of a literary charac- 
ter, having written a novel evtitled “Love in the 
Pampas.” 

Madame Podesdad is thought by many to be hand- 
somer than the Russian Minister's wife, who is famed 
for her beauty and graceful manners. Madame Podes- 





dad is wife of one of the Secretaries of the Spanish 
Legation, but is an American by birth. Her mother 
was a noted Virginia beauty. Madame is frank and 
cordial in manners, lives quietly in Georgetown, but 
is a great favorite in society. ‘ 


* Any thing in this store for 2 dollar?" inquired a 
would-be customer as he entered a Philadelphia “‘ dol- 
lar store.” 

“Yes, for one dollar you can take your choice. Of 
course I do not include in this my young lady attend- 
ants.” . 

So replied the storekeeper, his ending off probably 
being intended as a joke, for he smiled grimly as he 


“Well, P'll take that,” said the customer, pointing 
to a stove which, almost red-hot, stood in a corner of 
the room. The customer clearly had the best of the 
dollar-store man. 





It has been remarked that it would be of great serv- 
ice ifsome ove would invent a good resonant cry Which 
should be generally understood to mean urgency. The 
words “ fire,” ‘“‘ murder,” “ thieves,” etc., convey such 
impression, but are often curiously inappropriate. It 
is related of the late Mr. Charies Sheridan that in at- 
tempting to land from a steamer one dark night he 
fell into the water, and escaped with some difficulty 
from his perilous position. “What did you do?” 
asked a friend, to whom the accident was narrated, 
“Why, what do you think?" answered his niece; 
“Instead of screaming ‘murder!’ or ‘fire!’ as any 
one of sense would have done under the circum- 
stances, he only swam and called ‘boat!’ Of course 
no one went to his assistance |" 


Rev. Sydney Smith once said: “Some men always 
read with a pen in their hand, aud commit to paper 
any new thought which strikes them ; others trust to 
chance for its reappearance. Which of these is the 
best method in the conduct of the understanding 
must, I suppose, depend a great deal upon the partic- 





ular understanding in question, Some men can @o 
nothing without preparation, others little with it; 


increase of the relapsing fever for several weeks. The | some are fountains, some res*cvoirs,” 





said it, and seemed to enjey it himself imraensely> -<°~ 
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THE THIEVES’ SUPPER. 


Ovr illustration on this page represents an en- 
tertainment at once novel and interesting. A 
London ex-thief and pugilist, by the name of Nep 
Wrieut, who, from being the wickedest man in 
the English metropolis, has become a useful mis- 
sionary among his former associates, provides a 
weekly supper, consisting of a plentiful supply of 
soup and bread, alternately to the male and fe- 
male members of the profession. The condition 
of admission to this entertainment is the proof 
that the applicant has been convicted once or oft- 
ener of theft. ‘The company is, of course, of a very 
mixed character; some of the thieves being hope- 
lessly depraved, while others appear to be steady 
and hard-working people who have fallen before 











sudden temptation. After supper Nep Wricut 
makes them a speech, of a very homely and prac- 
tical kind, full of good advice, and closing up 
with the assurance that if any one present wants 
to reform and lead a different life, he will put 
him in the way of getting honest work. It is 
said that this man is doing much to reclaim young 
men and women from evil courses. The figure 
standing with a hat on, at the back of our sketch, 
is a portrait of Nep Wricur. 





THE TOMBS. 

WE give on page 204 a series of sketches in 
‘*the Tombs,” as our dismal city prison is ap- 
ae ad called, whose forbidding Egyptian 
architecture casts a cold shadow over Centre 








Street. 
into a damp cavern; and many a poor fellow, 


whom misfortune or strong temptation has driven | 
to crime, must have felt, on first passing its 


doors, as if he had stepped through that gateway 
on which the words are engraved: ‘* Who enters 
here leaves hope behind.” Too often this is lit- 
erally true. The poor wretch leaves his cell only 
to return to it, for longer and longer periods of 
detention. Some criminals pass more than half 
their lifetime behind grated doors, and appear to 
make use of liberty only to get back to prison. 
The Tombs is not a pleasant place to visit, 
even when you have the privilege of going out 
when you have satisfied your curiosity ; and Mr. 
Fox has kindly saved all nervous people the 


trouble of such a visit by making the faithful | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


To enter its chilling halls is like going | 
| dered ‘Townsend a few weeks ago, is also an 


















for a man in his position. ReYNoips, who mur- 
inmate of one of these cells. M‘FARLAND oc- 
cupies a cell on the first gallery. It is very com- 
fortably furnished. The other cells, when Mr. 
Fox visited the prison, were filled with every 
sort of criminal, from the ‘‘ unfortunate” man or 
boy who ‘‘ happened” to be found drunk or dis- 
orderly in the streets, to the hardened old of- 
fenders, some of whom had been sentenced to 
State prison, and were waiting to be sent away. 
Most of them were very willing to talk, and few 
sought to avoid observation. 

Another sketch represents the interior of the 
boys’ room, where they are kept during the day. 
At night they are locked up in separate cells. 
Every variety of youthful character is exhibited by 
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sketches to which this article refers. 
tral sketch represents the main hall of the prison, 
where males are confined. Itis narrow and lofty, 
with four tiers of cells, one above another, those 
above the ground-floor being reached by galler- 
ies, and each gallery guarded by two keepers. 
The cells are narrow, lighted by a small window 
at the farther end, ample ventilation being se- 
cured by means of the iron-grated door that 
opens into the hall. Formerly the doors were 
of wood, and the effect was to make the cells 
close and unhealthy. Most of the cells are full, 
and several of them are occupied by noted crim- 
inals. Among these is JoHN Rea, ex-deputy- 
sheriff and watchman, who murdered policeman 
Smepick in July, 1868. He has a nicely-car- 
peted cell, with chairs, table, books, and pic- 
tures, and appears to enjoy himself pretty well 
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sions,” the ‘‘ Female Prison,” and the ‘* Magda- 
len,” or chapel for women. 

The present warden of the ‘Tombs is Mr. Joun 
Stacom, who is assisted by two deputy-wardens 
and a large number of subordinate officers, They 
have their hands full all the time. The number 
of prisoners committed to the Tombs in 1869 was 
42,209, the great bulk of them for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, their term of imprison- 
ment rarely extending over ten days, It is no 
unusual occurrence to find the same person com- 
mitted ten or twelve times a year, and instances 
have been known where a drunkard has been ar- 
rested twice in the same week, having evaded im- 
prisonment in the first instance by the payment 
of a fine, only to renew the offense. The cases 
of mania a potu are very numerous on the books. 
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these boys. Some of them are jolly under their 
misfortunes, some modest and shamefaced, oth- 
ers hardened and depraved. Our sketch gives a 


faithful idea of the ways in which they amuse | 


themselves. 

Another sketch gives a view of the ‘‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,” by which murderers pass to the scaf- 
fold when led to execution. The last execution 
which took place at the Tombs was that of JERE- 
MIAH O'Brien, for the murder of his mistress. 
It occurred on the 9th of August, 1867. 

The ‘‘ Black Maria,” of which we give a sketch, 
is a close wagon, used to convey sentenced pris- 
oners from the Tombs to ‘‘the Island.” At the 





moment the sketch was taken the motley crowd | 


of passengers was gathering for the ride. The 
other sketches, which complete the interior sur- 
vey of the Tombs, are the ‘* Court of Special Ses- 


The condition of the Tombs is creditable to the 
management. ‘The cells are kept scrupulously 
clean, and the prisoners are allowed to suffer no 
unnecessary privations. 


A WHISKY PEDDLER ON THE 
PLAINS. 


Tue army sutler, or, as that personage is now 
designated, ‘trader, is forbidden to sell whisky to 
the enlisted man. ‘The order gave a smart troop- 
er the opportunity of airing the following bon- 
mot, which is now current on the frontier : 

‘* Shoulder-straps may get beastly, and go for 
his quarters; but chevrons keep sober with al- 
kali waters.” 

To some extent this is true; for the free access 
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which the officers have to the sutler’s whisky (at 
twelve or fifteen dollars per gallon) is at times 
too evident for good discipline and thorough dis- 
charge of duty. ‘The enlisted man will have his 
whisky too, if by any possibility he can obtain it. 
One of the sources of supply is shown in our illus- 
tration on page 201. 

‘The peddler is well aware of the risk that he 
runs in selling the contraband article to the sol- 
dier, For this reason he takes care to select 
some unfrequented spot in the vicinity of a mil- 
itary post, thus protecting himself from discov- 
ery by ihe officers, and at the same time se- 
curing for himself some measure of safety from 
Indians. 

When such an * outfit” is discovered it is im- 
mediately confiscated, and the peddler, if he 
should fall into the hands of General CusTER, 
has half the hair shaved from his poll, and im- 
mediately after is treated to prolonged pedestrian 
exercise through camp, to the lively air, ‘*'‘The 
Rogue's March.” 

It may not be out of place to enumerate some 
of the beverages that are in favor with the troops 
in the Far West when whisky is not accessible. 
A Cologne-water cock-tail is not despised. A 
toddy concocted from some of the hair-washes, 
of which castor-oil, alcohol, and tincture of can- 
tharides are the principal ingredients, is accept- 
ed as a palatable beverage. Extract of ginger, 
qualified with water, is not an unsoldierly tipple, 
either. But here! these are tales told out of 
school; so no more of them, for this temperance 
lecture has reached a sufficient length. 





JOHN ALBANY’S TROUBLE. 
1. 


Ar the breakfast-table, that morning, John 
Albany's wife, one of the dearest, winningest lit- 
tle women in the world, had said to him: 

‘* Have you heard from brother Joe yet ?” 

‘*No, Carrie; not time yet. You know he 
only left day before yesterday. Get a letter to- 
morrow, maybe.” 

**Do you know, John, I'm almost wild with 
curiosity to see his wife? Such an odd notion 
of theirs, to put off their wedding-trip for three 
months after they were married !” 

‘* Wanted to make it in pleasant weather, I 
auppose—showed their common-sense,” said 
John 

** Any how, they'll be here in a fortnight, as 
soon as his business is arranged;"’ and Carrie 
Albany's almost girlish face beamed with de- 
light at the thought, for she all but idolized her 
‘* brother Joe,” and had heard wonderful stories 
of the beauty of his bride. 

Such had been, in part, the talk at the break- 
fast-table, and there had not been in all the city 
a sunnier face than that with which John Al- 
bany had said good-by to his dear little wife 
and his rosy-faced baby boy; but now, half an 
hour later, he sat in his down town office, glow- 
ering at a bit of crumpled paper on the table 
before him, with an expression of countenance 
which might fairly be thought to include doubts 
of his own sanity. 

“*Crumb Street Station-House!” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘*Whatin— Well, I might as well go right 
there.” 

And so he did, with barely enough presence 
of mind to put his hat on before he started. A 
few minutes of almost fiercely rapid walking, a 
brief parley with the officials in blue, and John 
Albany was admitted to a dingy and dimly- 
lighted cell. 

** John—” 

**Good heavens! You here!” 

“‘Hush! Not a word—I gave my name as 
Caleb Smith, and it’s gone into the reports that 
way. 

** But how did it happen ?” 

“*T can’t tell, John. I only know they found 
the pocket-book in my pocket, and I was so up- 
set I couldn't say a word.” 

‘“'The pocket-book ?” 

“Yes; it was at the railway station. I’d just 
checked my trunks when they began to make an 
outery, and that’s about all I know about it un- 
til I found myself nabbed and searched.” 

** But Lucille ?” said John. 

“T wrote to her that I was detained in New 
York, for a few days, by important business. 
Then I gave your name as my counsel, and sent 
for you.” 

**I didn’t get the note till this morning,” said 
John. 

‘**Some mistake or other. But here I am, 
trapped, and what to do I don’t know.” 

**Oh, I can get you off easy enough; it’s an 
old game of the pickpockets. All I’ve got to do 
1s to prove who you are, and the Judge won't fail 
to see it,” said John. 

** But I don’t want to prove who I am. It 
would half kill Carrie, and just about murder 
Lucille. You don’t know how sensitive she is. 
No; I must be got off and acquitted as Caleb 
Smith, or [ll never get over it. Now, John, 
old fellow, promise me not to let my name out 
to any body, least of all to Carrie. Lucille’s 
letters will come to your care, as usual; and I 
can send a letter to Carrie dated from home, 
you know, as if it was inclosed to you.” 

**You must take the responsibility of all the 
deception, then,” said John ; and, after a good 
deal of grave hesitation, the young lawyer al- 
lowed himself to be overpersuaded into giving 
the desired promise; but he left the station- 
house and returned to his office a troubled and 
anxious-hearted man. He did not like decep- 
tion in any shape, and he seriously doubted his 
capacity for concealing any thing from his dear 
little wife, 7 

And so it was that when John Albany went 
heme that evening, and silently handed Carrie 
#t unpostmarked missive, over which her blue 
eyes listened, and which made her kiss the 








baby twice, he did so with a flush on his cheek 
and a cloud on his brow, which never left him 
the whole evening. In vain he tried to be gay, 
or to make the crowing youngster a means of 
concealing his perturbation ; for the quick eyes 
of his wife penetrated his clumsy artifices, and 
then—well, if he had been in trouble before, he 
was badly enough beset now. John Albany was 
accounted a promising lawyer, and remarkably 
good at cross-questioning; but never had any 
witness suffered under his own hands as he now 
did under those of his wife. 

Of course John kept his promise of secrecy, 
but at the expense of a red face and a flustered 
manner. He was not half sure that his con- 
science had not caught him in several pretty 
well defined fibs and equivocations. More than 
that, Carrie was quite well aware that she had 
not penetrated her husband’s secret; and she was 
not only a true daughter of Eve as to curiosity, 
but as self-willed and imperious a little body as 
she was loving, with a good deal of that pecul- 
iar element of character out of which jealousy 
is manufactured under favorable circumstances. 
And so, though at first she tried not to show it, 
Carrie was more than a little offended; and 
John, poor fellow, could not help seeing and 
feeling it. 

And thus the next day passed, and the next, 
and matters down town looked worse and worse, 
and matters at home grew cloudier at a rate 
which John Albany would hardly have thought 
possible. So much for keeping a secret from his 
wife; and the poor fellow grew gloomier with 
every glance at the fretful and discontented face 
that had hitherto been sosunny. Even the baby 
was compelled to suffer his share of the house- 
hold trouble. 

In her irritated mood, Carrie’s thoughts natu- 
rally turned to her brother; and so one day she 
sat down and wrote him a letter, in which she 
said a great many things which were only in- 
tended for his own eyes. Perhaps no harm would 
have followed but that Carrie mailed the letter 
with her own hands, without saying a word to 
her husband, and that, more by accident than 
any thing else, it was opened and read by a young 
married lady, in one of the larger New England 
towns, on the following day. 


Il. 


Ir was not the same cell that John Albany 
had looked into before, and it was nearly two 
weeks later. ‘The prisoner was the same, how- 
ever; and, with all his confinement, he was hard- 
ly as pale as his worried and badgered looking 
visitor, 

** It’s all up, Caleb!” 

** What's up, John ?” 

‘*Why, this wretched secrecy business, 
cille’s coming!” 

** Lucille? How do you know ?” 

**Read that telegram. Got to meet her at 
the cars this afternoon.” 

John Albany had the better in color now, very 
decidedly. 

‘*Oh, John, my boy, what is to be done?” 

** She must know!” 

** And Carrie?” 

** We'll see about that. Don’t see what I can 
do but invite her to the house.” And John Al- 
bany looked more like a baited wild animal than 
ever, as he half flung himself out of the cell. 

John didn’t go home to dinner that day, or 
he might have discovered that nurse had been 
left alone with the baby, while his wife had ** gone 
out,” no one knew whither. So, in uncomforta- 
ble ignorance of the dangers that beset him, 
John went to the New Haven dépét that after- 
noon, and waited for a lady who should resem- 
ble, as much as possible, the miniature likeness 
which had been shown him. And he found her 
very readily. There was no chance for mistak- 
ing the striking but nervous looking beauty; and, 
in fact, as he advanced to meet her, the trem- 
bling lips parted slightly, just enough to say, 

** John Albany ?” 

‘* And can this be Lucille?” 

**Oh, John, where is my husband? Why is 
he not here?” 

** He is safe and well, I assure you; and you 
shall soon see him.” 

“*But I don’t understand! Why is all this 
mystery and deception ?” 

“*T can’t explain here,” said John; * but if 
you will get into the carriage I will tell you as 
we go.” 

And John was determined to keep his word, 
though he would almost as soon have been con- 
victed of burglary. He was not aware of ai/ his 
trouble, however. He had not noticed the veiled 
female form that had followed his into the dépdt, 
nor had his excited and confused faculties taken 
any note of the fact that the same form sprang 
lightly into a close coupé which drove off rapid- 
ly after the carriage which contained him and 
Lucille. When the latter was pulled up in front 
of a hotel, the coupé also stopped at a little dis- 
tance, but the veiled lady did not get out. She 
leaned forward to the window, muttering, “I 
knew there was something of that sort! Oh, 
John! John! How could you!” And then 
the driver of the coupé received fresh orders, 
and drove away rapidly up town. 

Lucille had only gone into the hotel to gather 
her somewhat shattered senses after listening to 
the news imparted by John, and, on the whole, 
she had sustained the shock much better than he 
had expected. 
all her nervousness, she was a brave and devoted 
wife—Lucille declared her readiness to hurry off 
at once to the prison. 

‘*T must stop at my office for a moment,” said 
John. 

**Oh, but I am in such a hurry!” exclaimed 
Lucille. 

** But it’s only to leave a law paper with my 

rtner. He has been at court all day, and I 

aye not seen him,” 

. 


Lu- 


In a very short time—for, with, 





John’s office was in a very busy part of the 
city, and both he and Lucille had their heads al- 
together too full of exciting thoughts to notice 
any particular members of the hurrying throngs 
upon the sidewalks. Still, as the carriage pulled 
up at the curb-stone, John said: 

**Good! I won't have to go up stairs. There’s 
my partner now. Brown! Eh, Brown!” 

The gentleman thus addressed had been stand- 
ing on the edge of the sidewalk, as if waiting for 
somebody, and now came forward with a remark- 
ably beaming expression of countenance. 

** John, my boy, it’s all right.” 

** What’s all right ?” 

‘* Why, that Caleb Smith case.” 

John Albany had to catch his breath for a 
moment; but he stammered, ‘‘ H-how ?” 

‘‘ Why, there was a whole batch sent up this 
morning; and one of them—that’s Flash-finger 
Dick—confessed to putting the money on Caleb's 


person. 

** Well, but what did you do?” ? 

“Oh, Judge —— was as good as pie; let him 
right out, and I’ve got him up stairs.” 

A gloved hand was on John’s shoulder, and a 
trembling voice was trying to ask him: 

** John, John, isn’t that Joe?” 

**Yes, it’s Joe,” said John Albany; but he 
was sorry enough the next minute, as he sat in 
a corner of the carriage trying to recall the col- 
or to the white and beautiful face, for Lucille 
had fainted. As for Brown, he had compre- 
hended the case well enough to dash up stairs ; 
and by the time Lucille came to herself she was 
in better hands than the somewhat clumsy ones 
of John Albany. 

And now the carriage was being whirled away 
up town, for John was urged by something even 
stronger than hospitality in his eagerness to reach 
his clouded home. He could have no patience 
with either horses or driver, especially as Lucille 
and Joe looked so provokingly loving and hap- 
py there on the back seat. 

Home was reached at last, however, and the 
somewhat irate driver reined in his smoking 
horses in front of the house. John ig to 
the sidewalk, and never dreamed of aiding Joe ; 
but Lucille by this time was very well able to 
help herself. 

It was not yet dusk when they entered the 
house, and John’s latch-key dispensed with bell- 
ringing and servants. 

‘*Wait a moment in the parlor,” said John, 
“while I call Carrie.” 

And so saying, but with a big weight upon his 
heart, John pushed onward toward the sitting- 
room. As he threw open the door before him, 
however, he was suddenly confronted by a lady 
figure in full traveling costume, and a glance 
beyond showed him a marvelous disarray of 
trunks and bandboxes. 

“* Carrie, my dear—” 

A gloved hand held out toward him a small 
white envelope, while a husky voice said : 

**Good-by, John!” 

**Carrie—” 

**Isn’t that Joe’s voice? 
here ?” 

‘* Yes, Carrie, here I am, safe and sound.” 
And Joe himself rushed forward, taking hold of 
his pretty sister as if he was about ready to swal- 
low her. 

**Oh, Joe, take me to mother’s!” 

‘** But, Carrie, what’s the matter? John has 
been just the best old fellow—” 

*: Joe—there she is—I saw her at the dépot !— 
the very same woman; and now he’s brought her 
here! Oh, Joe! what does it all mean?” 

‘*Mean? Why, Carrie—come here, Lucille— 
Carrie, this is my wife, your sister Lucille. I’ve 
been in trouble, and your John has helped me 
through, like a splendid old trump as he is. 
You've got the best fellow for a husband—” 

Carrie gave one good look at Joe, another 
into the wistful face of Lucille, but she caught 
a glance of the keen suffering in the trembling 
lips of ber own husband. 

** Oh, John, I’ve been so foolish! John?” 

And John Albany's trouble was over. 


Oh, Joe! are you 





BORDERS FOR GRAPE-VINES. 


Tue vine requires a warm, dry, well-drained 
soil, entirely free from stagnant water; hence 
hill-sides with southerly or easterly exposures 
are almost always recommended for the sites of 
vineyards; and a gravelly, porous subsoil is gen- 
erally insi upon as an absolute necessity. 
But not every one who wishes to grow vines has 
a hill-side, nor is the soil of their gardens over- 
laying a bed of gravel; it is, therefore, necessary 
to provide these absolute prerequisites to success 
in an artificial manner. 

Where the subsoil is of a heavy, clayey nature, 
the usual practice is to dig out the border in 
which the vines are to grow to a depth of three 
or four feet, placing at the bottom of the trench 
a layer of small stones a foot or more in depth, 
and then filling it up with very richly composted 
soil; providing, if possible, a sufficient length of 
drain-pipe to carry off the water from the bottom 
of the bed to a lower level. 

This answers the purpose for a time, but event- 
ually the earth settles between the stones, they 
become compacted together, and the drainage 
becomes insufficient. Under any circumstances 
the water from the surrounding land drains into 
the trench, and the layer of stones becomes a 
drain for a large surrounding area, and although 
any excess of water may run off, yet the evapo- 
ration through the soil above the layer of stones 
keeps it too cool for the roots of the vine; and 
should the outlet pipe become choked, as it fre- 
quently does, the water is backed up under the 
border, which causes the roots to decay, and the 
vines receive serious injury. 

We have found that, he all cases where it is 
necessary to make vine borders, it is best to make 





them entirely above the surface of the soil; and we 
believe that people would be much more success- 
ful in growing them were they in all cases to do 
so. The directions of these borders should be 
from north to south, or as nearly so as may be 
possible, so as to expose both sides of the vines, 
as much as possible, to the direct action of the 
sun’s heat. They may be from six to ten feet 
wide at the bottom, and from three to five feet 
wide at the top; with a depth of two and a half 
or three feet of soil. ‘Two-inch drain-pipes should 
be laid every ten or fifteen feet across the bed, 
with their outlets just above the natural surface 
or level of the surrounding soil. This not only 
carries off any surplus of water from heavy rains, 
but also allows the air to permeate through the 
bed, which keeps it much warmer than it would 
otherwise be. 

The sides of the beds should be laid with grass 
sods, or sown with some dwarf-growing grass, 
such as Rhode Island Bent. 

Any good fresh soil will answer; but if it can 
be procured from an old pasture, or from the 
grassy banks of the road-side, it is preferable, 
taking it, sods and soil, to a depth of nine or ten 
inches. To this may be added about one-tenth 
of well-rotted horse or barn-yard manure, and a 
twentieth part of coarse ground bones, both be- 
ing well mixed or incorporated with the soil be- 
fore it is made into the bed. The autumn is the 
best time to prepare the soil and make the bor- 
der; but if not done then it should be com- 
menced as early in the spring as possible, so as 
to permit it to become well settled before plant- 
ing the vines. After they are planted, the sur- 
face of the bed should be mulched with two or 
three inches of strawy manure. 

Many will, no doubt, think that the soil of the 
border should be made much richer with manure. 
This would certainly induce a stronger and more 
rapid growth of the young vines; but when the 
first strength of the manure is exhausted the 
vines receive a great check, and are generally 
permanently injured thereby. It is much better 
to get a solid, stocky growth of the vines than to 
superinduce, by the use of excessive quantities 
of stimulating manures, a succulent, long-jointed 
growth of wood, which, owing to its continuous 
growth late into the autumn, does not ripen, and 
so becomes winter-killed or otherwise injured ; 
such vines also become an easy prey to mildew 
if their rapid growth is in the least checked by 
sudden atmospheric changes during the summer. 
Our native vines are generally such strong grow- 
ers that there is no necessity for increasing it by 
excessive stimulation. ‘The use of muck, wood- 
pile earth, and materials of similar character, are 
injurious, as they produce an incipient fermenta- 
tion and acidity of the soil, which is also very in- 
jurious to the vine. After the vines come into 
bearing the borders should annually receive a 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure, lightly forked 
into the soil, and then covered with a mu.ching 
of stable litter. ‘This prevents undue dryness in 
summer, and every rain carries to the roots of 
the vine a proper proportion of the soluble fertil- 
izing elements of the manure. 

No fears need be entertained that such raised 
borders will become too dry in summer, or that 
the vines will suffer from drought. No fruit suf- 
fers less from drought than the vine, for its large, 
ample leaves have a special faculty of absorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere, and it delights in 
dry, warm soil, in which the fruit ripens earlier, 
is sweeter, and higher colored than when grown 
in moister soil. 

Borders constructed in this way, owing to the 
expense, are only applicable to gardens where 
from two or three to twenty vines are all that 
are required to supply the family with fruit. 
For vineyard purposes natural sites, combining 
the requisite soil and exposure, with proper fa- 
cilities for drainage, must be selected; but even 
in such cases it would be of great advantage to 
throw the soil, by means of the plow, into ridges 
six or eight feet wide and two or three feet high 
at the apex, and there planting the vines, using 
the intervening furrows for carrying off the sur- 
_ water or laying drainage tiles through them 

lengthwise. 

With borders made in the way here suggested 
the cultivator will escape losses from rot, shank- 
ing, uneven ripening, and in a large degree from 


mildew. 





BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 


Tuer: is an obvious analogy between the man 
of brains and the man of muscle, in the unmis- 
takable way in which they may discover and as- 
sert their claims to superiority over less gifted, 
but far better ye Red ges itors. An aver- 
age sailor climbs rigging, an average Alpine 
guide scrambles along cliffs, with a facility that 
seems like magic to a man who has been reared 
away from ships and mountains. But if he have 
extraordinary gifts, a very little trial will reveal 
them, and he will rapidly make up for his arrears 
of education. A born gymnast would soon, in 
his turn, astonish the sailors by his feats. Be- 
fore the voyage was half over, he would outrun 
them like an escaped monkey. Every summer 
it happens that some young English tourist, who 
had never previously planted his foot on crag 
or ice, succeeds in Alpine work to a marvelous 


e 





A Favoras_z Notorrety.—The good tation and 
extended use of * "s Bronchial hes,” for 
Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, have caused the 
Troches to be ae imitated. Obtain only the 

uine ‘* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” and do not be 
influenced by those who make more profit by selling 
worthless imitations.—[{Com.) 





Mourirvpes or Prorie REQUIRE AN ALTERATIVE to 
restore the healthy action of their systems and correct 
the derangements that creep into it. Sarsaparillas 
were used and valued until several impositions were 

off upon the public under this name. Ayeu's 

ARSAPARILLA is nO imposition.—[Com.] 
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REMOVAL. 

S. W. GEERY & CO, will remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and yo} ist of — 
Inporters and W@olesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
ines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Forme: iy 1. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 
Established in 1904. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB PRINTING - 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do your 
own printing,” and as bein 
second to none for the use 0 
general Job Printers. Many 
printers are using them, and 
find them most admirably 
adapted for job work. Many young men have bought 
them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. Txaoners and ManvuracTURERS are 
finding them great aids to their business. Principals 
of Schools are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of those presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father's business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive illustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. O. OODS, Manufacturer, 351 
Fepenrat Sr., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of fae | materials; or to the following Agents: 
Cc. C. THURS ON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL, & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil- 
myo Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 


OOSEY & CO.'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 

TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—5S0 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books 
50 cents each. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new and 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete ras, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Duets, 
Music for Bands, &c., &c. ‘ Absurdly moderate in 
price and perfectly satisfactory in shape.”—New York 
Times. To be had of all music and book dealers. 

BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly 
until paid; the same to let, and rent ee J soveee 
if purchased, Chickering Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on —_: Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 



































UDSON River Institute and Claver- 
ack College.—A first-class institution for both 
sexes, College course for ladies and Academic course 
for ladies and gentlemen. Nine departments and sev- 
enteen professors and teachers. Term opens 
April 4th. For Catalogue containing full particu- 
lars, address Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Pres't., 
Claverack, Columbia Co., N. 


PS¥cmeomanc Y, Fascination, or Science 
of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of life. 400 
pp.» Cloth. By Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A curious 

ook for inquisitive people. It contains complete in- 
structions to acquire this wonderful power over men 
or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 cents for 
postage, and address,to T.W.EVANS & CO., 

41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTWARD, HO! 


GERMAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, of Colfax, 
Colorado.—Persons wishing to join this Colony can 
obtain fall information of the plan of organization, 
&c., by wis 

R. F. ARNOLD, Agent, 111 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


OMES for the Million! $500,000 worth of Farms 
and Farming Lands for sale, in lots to suit, most- 

ly in Lewis Co., Missouri. Excellent markets, fertile 
soil, and healthy climate. Mills and Town Property for 
sale. Daily communication with Quincy. For descrip- 
tive circulars, address G. W. Cornett, La Grange, Mo. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


HANDSOME ALBUM holding 20 card pictures. 
Full gilt cover. Novel, new, and serviceable. 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Hoe CTE 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 

Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 

ple eocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y 


























OXYGENIZED AIR. oo tenes 
Consumption. Send address for pamphlet to 
Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 


END 2% Cents for PATENT TICKET 
RAILROAD HAT BUCKLE. 
Address J.N. BURTON, Patentee, 
Griffin, Ga. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 

















The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Uroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have beep so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their ~ 4 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
caly 906. Ail oar watches ful nteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are t cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chale, Collins Metal, 60 $8 Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at th the 


price. 
The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY R. R. C0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. per annum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13,500 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. This line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through route to California. 


The Company have a Capital Stock 
f $10,000,000 


lowest estimate, at.............+ 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds............. 1,500,000 
IE ei ciitvindacedss soptiwnes $15,500,000 
Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 974 and accrued in- 


terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
genet, maps, and information relating thereto. 
hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents,, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
‘The cheapest, and best New York 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, 86; 
ALL THE News 


Weexry, 62; and Weextr, $1 ayear. 
at half-price. ban of LY 
Fruit Growers’ 


nos, 
achines, &c.. 
free. ‘Send a 
and it. 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, tosell ournew wonderfal inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











VINEGAR. “Wine, mae, TRON CIDER. 


and Capillary Pen Fountain. Mailed on receipt of 
50 cents each. HENRY GAY, 79 Nassan St., N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT, a permanent home, and fair wages 
iven to Members of the Co-operative Home. For 
particulars, address as above, Phelps, Ontario Co., N.Y. 
100 CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, New York. Carriages Repaired. 








THE AMERICAN FAMILY — 
KNITTING MACHINE 


is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compact, and Cheap Knitting Machine ever invented. 
PRICE ONLY $25. 

This machine will run either backward or forward 
with equal — ; makes the same stitch as by hand, 
but far superior in every respect. Wii. Kyrr 20,000 
Srrroues 1x One Minors, and do perfect work. It will 
knit a pair of stockings (any size) in less than half an 
hour. It will knit Close or Open, Plain or Ribbed 
Work, with any kind of coarse or fine woolen yarn, or 
cotton, silk, or linen. It will knit stockings with 
double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, smoking- 
caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, affghans, nubias, 
undersleeves, mittens, skating-caps, lampwicks, mats, 
cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, cradle-blankets 
leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, tippets, tuft 
work, and, in fact, an endless variety of articles in ev- 
ery-day use, as well as for ornament. 

FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any 
one with the American Knitting Machine, icnitting 
stockings, &c., while expert operators can even make 
more, knitting fancy work, which always commands 
a ready sale. 

FARMERS can sell their wool at only forty to fifty 
cents per pound; but by getting the wool made into 
yarn at a small expense, and knitting it into socks, 
two or three dollars per pound can be realized. On 
receipt of $26 we will forward a machine as ordered. 

We wish to procure active AGENTS EVERY WHERE, 
to —— the most liberal inducements will be offered. 

ress 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES. 


My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, Tooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five Minutes; is also a 
sure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, to any part of the 
world. Address 


G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 
No, 385 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


APER-BOAT 


For exercise, pleasure, racing, traveling, and hunting. 
Special models for young ladies, lads, tourists, & sports- 
men. Descriptive circulars & price-list sent on applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH, &Co.,, 303 River St., Troy, N.Y. 

















$90) A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and sam- 
“\V ples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


I WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N.J. 


$25 Capital, $2000 Profits. Partner wanted in 
every town. C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


MENTA SEMINARY, Amenia, N.Y. Term begins 
April 19. 8. T. Frost, A.M., Principal and Prop'r. 


MPLOYMENT. a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free. 8. M.Srznozr & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 

















HARPER & 


BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 1870. 


FrRoM Marcu 16 To APRIL 25. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw York, March, 1870. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our Special List 
of Books, which we will sell on the following Terms, for Cash, 
rom the 16th of March to the 25th of April, after which our 
Terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. 


“ $ 500 “ 30 
“ $ 1000 “ 334 
“ $2000 ‘“ 35 “ 


“ 


«“ “ “ “ 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales this Spring. 
The SPECIAL LIST will be furnished to Booksellers on 


application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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“The Best Monthly Periodical, not 
in this country alone, but in 

the English language,” 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1870, 


ConTENTs: 


THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. By Genenat M. T. 
M‘Mauon,. 

ILLustraTtions.—On the Paranfi.—Las Palmas. 
a from Mosquitoes.—Lopez's ee 
ters.— Coming from the Front.—Inroad of the 
Cavalry.—The might after the ee | 
the Ycaty.—The Dying Colonel.—_The Wounde: 
Major.—The Pase of Ascura.—“ Your devoted 
Servante."—The Paraguayau Mother.—The Ser- 
geaut’s Story. 

LOST DAYS. 

COUNT OTTO VON BISMARCK. 

ILLusTRaTiIons. —Otto Von Bismarck, —Otto 
Von Bismarck at School.—Young Biemarck's Vis- 
it to the Dean.—Bismarck as a Student at Géttin- 

en.—Biemarck in 1847.—The King reading in the 

‘orest.—The Attempt to assassinate Count Bis- 
marck.—The King and Bismarck at the Battie of 
Sadowa.—Count Bismarck in the Prussian Cham- 

rs. 

AMONG THE SILK-WORMS anv VELVEL LOOMS. 

ILtustrations.— Cocoon Market in Novi. — 
Hatching the pape Ses Period.—Second Pe- 
riod. — Third Period.— Fourth Period. — End of 
Fifth Period.—Dormant State of the Severai Pe- 
riods.—Silk-Worm casting ite Skin.—Forming the 
Cocoon, —Cocoons Completed.— Female Moth; 
Male Moth; Moth issuing from Cocoon; Chrysa- 
lis.—“‘The Bosco ;” Cocoons during Spinning 
Process.—Storing the Cocoons.— Marketing the 
Cocoons.—Reeling the Silk.—A Velvet Loom. 

BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—V. Tux Deatn or 
Freperick WILLIAM AND THE AOCKS6ION OF Frev- 
ERIOK THE Seoonp. 

InivsTRrations.—Frederick the Great, Ait. 30.— 
The Crown Prince entering the Tobacco Parlia- 
ment.—Frederick meeting his Ministers.—Frede- 
rick in the Garden. — Frederick's firat Interview 
with Voltaire. 

AROUND THE WORLD ON SKATES 

With an Illustration. 

LINDA'S YOUNG LADY. 

TOGETHER. 

A BRAVE LADY.—(Coneluded.) 

IL.vsTRations.—Mr. Donelly’s Wooing.—Down 
the Elm Avenue. 

REVEALED IN A SONG. 

Tae Olan: WHAT WE SHOULD DO WITH 

BATHSHEBA CAREW'S CURSE. 

THE GREAT GOLD CONSPIRACY. 

ANTEROS. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone.” 

BORDER REMINISCENCES. By Gen. R. B. Marcy. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER 


With the May Number will be concluded the For- 
tieth Volume of Hanrer’s Macazine. The Magazine 
contains from fifty to one hundred per cent. more 
matter, and is more profusely illustrated, than — | 
other monthly periodical in America or England. 
The unparalleled success of the Magazine is due to 
the popular character and variety of its contents; to 
the enterprise of the Publishers in securing for its 

ages, at any cost, the best literary contributions of 

nglish and American authors; to ite richly-illus- 
trated articles of Travel and Exploration ; to its care- 
fully-prepared papers on Scientific and Historic snb- 
jecta, and upon the Mechanical Improvements of the 
age; and to the variety and interest of its several Ed- 
itorial Departments. For the Editor's Scientific Ree 
ord, the co-operation of members of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington has been secured. 

In the January Number was commenced the publica- 
tion, from the author’s manuscript, of “ Anteros,” a 
serial story, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Hagrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weemty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2 cents additional for the Macaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 


tage. 

PcThe Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each mi Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexr.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after qhe receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. ‘It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





TenMs ror Avventamne om Hazrer’s Pentoproars: 
*g Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
gis Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a leas 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 80 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.~«$1 00 per Line; Cats and Display 
$1 s ber Line—each insertion. : 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A DAY! 4 new articles for Agente. 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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“SERVED HER BLOODY WELL RIGHT.” 


** Lieutenant Cremens, of H. B. M.’s ship Ocean, sworn: Upon the arrival of the Bombay 
I went on board for our locked mail, and, in conversation with Captain ArTHUR WELLESLEY 
Eyre, he said, ‘Z have to-night cut the whole quarter off a d—d Yankee frigate, and I served 
her bloody well right, for I met her as I came up running out with her helm a-starboard.’ F.ither 
the Doctor, in the presence of the Captain, or Captain Eyre, in the presence of the Doctor, 
said her sides were so badly stove that as she drifted past us one could see into the officers’ 


cabin.” 





| BISHOP & REIN, 


JEW ELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


| OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


THE LADIES’ SOROSIS CLUB, 


of New York, recently changed their discussions from 
woman's suffrage to Hair Preparations and Pimple 
Banishers. 
endowed them with beauty, it was their right—yea, 
| their duty—to seek it where they could. So they all 
voted that MaGnoria Batm overcame Sallowness, 
Rough Skin, and Ring-marks, and gave to the com- 





COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, 

The following Collections contain the most showy | - 
varieties in our large assortment, with full directions | 
for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that a 
greater displty can be made at a much less price than 
when ordered in separate packets. Those unacquaint- 
ed with Flowers, as well as the experienced cultivator, 
may order without fear of disappointment. 

contains twenty choice varieties 

of Annuals OE eet 
B—contains twenty choice varieties 


Cotiection A 


| 





They declared that where nature had not | 


sie ials ¢ > j : er A A 
¥ ‘ pole ge eigenen aly be 100 | plexion a most distingué (Sorosian) and marble-like 
_ tains xtré s 
Annuals and Perennials, embrac- appearance (dangerous to men, no doubt) ; and that | 
ing many of the new and choic- Lyon's Katnatron made the hair grow thick, soft, 
est in cultivation............... 100 | and awful pretty, and, moreover, prevented it from 
“ al “—_ ase ry varia. ® . P . | 
o~oaes oy 7a turning gray. Ifthe proprietors of these articles did 
1es, selected from Prize owera, Hy ait 
Ate : “ - not sen s * : 2 art. 
of English Pansies, German, Car. a end the sisters an invoice they are not smart 
nation, and Picotee Pinks, Ver- - 
benas, Truffaut's French Asters, 
Double Hollyhocks............. 100 in 


Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four Collec- 
tions postage free. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS 


Made by one Agent, selling Su.ver’s Parent Enastic 
Broom. Over 50,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist. One 
county reserved for each Agent. C. A. Cieaa & Co., 


| needy families. 





[Marcu 26, 1870, 








Men's and Boys’ Clothin 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 


(pBDEss BY MAIL 


MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
TAILORS, and Ontfitters in 
and Furnifhing Goods, 188 & 


Best Materials, Best Styles, Best Workmanship, and 


Lowest Prices. 


CMram G OF EVERY description, ready-made or made to measure, for 
all ages, 


l occasions, and all classes. 
assortment of SPRING AND SUMMER 


a 
An immense 


CLOTHING, IN ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND 
MATERIALS, ar FREEMAN & BURR’S. 

attended to with care and punctuality. The eas 
and accurate system of self-measure introduced by FREE. 
MAN & 
ting in all cases. 


BURR enables them to guarantee Perfect Fit- 








= F®= 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Price-Lists, Samples of Goods, and 
Fashion Sheet, with full directions for ordering Clothing, 
sent free, on application, to any part of the country. 





EMAN & BURR’S Ctoruine WAREHOUSE, 138 & 140 Ftron Sr., 


New York. 





Bargains! Bargains!! 


In consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, and 

Removal in April to 686 Broadway, 
Our Entire Stock of 
$500,000 WORTH OF 

CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 

CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 

BRONZES, CUTLERY, &c., &c., 

will be disposed of, and we offer it at and 


BELOW COST. 

An examination of our PRICES, which are shown in 
plain figures on the goods, WILL SATISFY buyers 
that hh ARE IN EARNEST. Every one is invited 
to call. 





After the 1st of May the business will be continued 
by our successors, 
Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
Ar 686 BROADWAY. 


Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. Haughwout retiring from 
the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. . 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 


g@#~ Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 
our lowest prices. 





HE WIDELY-KNOWN 
SCHREIBER COR- 
NETS AND BAND IN- 
STRUMENTS continue to 
ow in pular favor. 
heir peculiarly fine qual- 
ities are easily discovered 
- by fair-minded musicians 
—long use serves but to 
= strengthen the first favora- 
= dle verdict. The closest 
tests and scrutiny precede 
les. Each set bears its 
own commendation. 
Bands are often encumbered with some of the numer- 
ous inferior styles which are My of ** pushed ” on 
the market. e can arrange to take them when in 
fair condition, at a moderate price, in exchange for a 
set of our superb instruments. 
TRY, and you will hold fast, because you will find 


them GOOD. 
Address SCHREIBER CORNET COMPANY. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Agenis, 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 














“ECONOMY IS WEALTH” — FRANKLIN. 
bgt will people pay $50 or more for a Sewrne Ma- 


curve when $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 


| structed upon entirely new and practical principles, 


runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
le who want to save time, labor, and money. A 
Yanted. Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C. OTTIS & CO., or Frankuin anp Diamonp 
8S. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


EXT OF KIN.—Gun's Index to 22,000 adver- | 


tisements. Price 50 cents. 
JOHN HOOPER & CO., No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


GENTS WANTED. Something New. 100percent. | 


profit, PRATT & SONS, Mount Vision, N. Y. 





BY 38 Cortlandt St.,N. Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
A Complete Assortment of Vegetable Seeds for One 
Year's supply, for a Large or Small Garden, 
The following Collections are made up in the most 
liberal manner, care being taken to give a sufficient 
quantity ofall the finest varieties and most useful sorts 
of Vegetables required in the Kitchen Garden. 
Assortment No. 5 contains & varieties........ $3 50 
“ No. 6 contains 33 varieties........ 2 00 _ Of all the 
“No. 7 contains 18 vatieties........ 10 | Manufacturers css, 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by ex- gx 3 
press (freight paid by purchaser) to any part of the 


| 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


MARION, N.J., 
Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


ountry, as follows: No. 1, $20 00; No. 2, $15 ; No. ”) ; : ; i 

3. $10 i % No re 5 a Foe a list mS proba ge The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 

each Collection, see Catalogue. accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT- 
The Sixteenth Annnal Edition of their Illustrated LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs: and for our late 

Seed Catalonw and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS 

Gas , cont rr Pa P ages, W: It be mailed to all ap- hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

ro pl rapier chat “a site ents; regular custom- Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Bliss's Gardencr’s Almanac mailed to all applicants Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 

upon receint of a three-cent stamp. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row and 151 Nassau St., 


P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 
_-WARNER, PECK, & C0., 


3" ial or | 
Children’s | 
Carriages, 
Springfield, Mass. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE and Clav- 











ally. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St, Chicago, Ill. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


G2" Watcu No. 1089 (Stem Winder) —bearing Trade-Mark ‘Frederic Atherton & Ca, 
Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch Co., has been carried by me from Decem- 
ber, 1868, to January 17th, 1870; its total variation being only two seconds in the entire time. 

L. E. CHITTENDEN, Late Register U. S. Treasury. 

Gites, Wares, & Co., 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 





&#~ Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 





I _erack Colleze. For both sexes. Term opens 
April4. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


PECIMEN FREE.—Monthly, 600 
Send stamp to MOTHER'S JOU 


\ \ 7 ATCHES manufactured by the 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to an 


Be ges, $2 a year, 
40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New 


NAL, Chicago, ork. 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO.. 


part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


=~ Call or send for Price-List. 





Architect. 
Working Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail Draw- 


Woodward's National 1000 


ings, Specifications, Estimates. Postpaid, $12. 


Harney’s Barns, Outbuildings, and 
Fences, 200 Designs, ne Stables, Gates, 
Gateways, and Stable Fittings. Postpaid, $10. 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm- 
Houses, 188 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, 
$1 50. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of all books on Archi- 
tecture and Agriculture mailed free. 
GEO, E,. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Freer. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 





Potiak & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel 
& 27 John St., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence g the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the-Solar System. 
B a -_ yg ty - =! = ~ 
ri) , Zoo an tany in the University o: 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witt1aM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 





| Cloth, $1 25., 
| 


| 





Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


| he: 
THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON ; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Srzerez, Author of ‘‘Gardenhurst.” S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


| 
| 
| 


| THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
| Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _* 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Auton Ciyng, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Maggie Lynue.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. = 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanato . By C. 8. Harrteron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. .By Wit- 
11aM Gopwrtn, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Clond- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 

per, 37 cents. fat 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Anpzorrt, Author of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Syo, Cloth, Beveled 


Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Anthor of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” *‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Coantes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 

ainst Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
‘aper, 25 cents. ad 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

th Anecdotes and Sketciies of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Ee- 
TRANGE. 2 vols,, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 








